IL—No; 4. 


DECEMBER 26, 1885. 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


CHRISTMAS BILL OF FARE. 


fen EnoveGu, VII, Catherine Owen. 


FAGOTS FOR THE FrrReEsipg, I, (illustrated), 
Lucretia P. Hale and Margaret E.: White. 


\ Curistmas Guost, Lavinia S. Goodwin. 
HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS CONFECTIONS, . « Catherine Owen. 
THE FASHIONS," Georgiana H. S. Hull. 
\unt SAMANTHA’s CHRISTMAS DINNER, ‘Sarah De W. Gamwell. 
HomME Lire SKETCHES IN THE OLD Dominion, III, Adelaide Preston. 
PLANTING A CHRISTMAS TREE, \ 2 Mrs. D. O. Johnson. 
\RRANGING FOR CHRISTMAS, Mrs. M. J. Plumstgad. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, . Mary Blake. 
CHRISTMAS GREENS, | Anna Barrows. 
THE CHRISTMAS DINNER, F. A. Lincoln. 


Eliza R. Parker. 
. Mary Currier Parsons. 
C. R. Champlin. 


Dintnc Room Tatks, II, . 

\VHAT SHALL WE Cook? IV, . 

GEMS FROM OUR AUTHORS AND POETS, 
CHE Cozy CORNER. 

LEAFLETS FROM THE LIBRARY. 


POETRY. 
A CHRISTMAS SONG, . Helen Chase. 
CHRISTMAS Joy, . Liflian Grey. 
CHRISTMAS, Ella Guernsey. 


WITH AN EDITORIAL DESSERT EMBRACING; 
“M. F. F. H’s.” 
“DWELLING TOGETHER IN UNITY.” 


Erc., Brc., Erc. 


Whole No. 17. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


AND 


111 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 


7 $2.50 A Year. Single Copies 10 Cents. 
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ii. Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


NEW ERA COFFEE! 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation 
and Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 


“167 Chambers St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED, 1801. 


BENT & WATER GRAGKERS. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


HAND-MADE FROM CHOICEST FLOUR. 


THEY ARE EASY OF DIGESTION. 


Recommended by Eminent Physicians both sides 
the Atlantic. 


Get only the genuine, which bear the stamp of 
the makers. 


For mere than four-score years the Crackers have 
been unequalled for excellence and their superior 
keeping qualities. They are sold by first-class 
grocers everywhere. BENT & CO., Milton, Mass. 


—THE— 


TRAVELERS 


SSS 


PROF. HORSFORDS 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Months to admit a Spoon, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BARTEONRD, COMNW. 
——ISSUES—— 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


visions. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


Profits, the r 
jury, with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


Policies not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 
pro rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


Paid-Up Cash Capital, $600,000 

Total Assets, - - - - $8,055,533.39 

3 Total Liabilities, - - - 5,966,723.00 
: Surplus to Policy-holders, - - - $2,088,810.39 
Amount paid Life Policy-holders,- 165,338.38 
“Accident Policy-Holders, - -  $7,741,252.94 

Total Losses Paid, - - $10,906,591.32 


All Claims paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. : /JOHN.E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 


Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
for Personal Benefit—aLv containing liberal Von-forfeiture pro- 


Indemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Wage Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 


restores to.the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Ba 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chem - 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


: From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


‘I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I | 
tested it and have. never failed. to get good results wher 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in ther: 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending | 0 
my cooking classes, and to my friends eee, 


LICE. A. GEDDE- 
22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsfordtc > 
housekeepers of America. beeg deserve as honorable a place in ‘ « 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family m« 


cine-chest. MARION HARLANI 
From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA 


No other Baking Powder ever received such 
from eminerit authorities. 


We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 


There is no other powder like ours. 
Beware of mi 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. | 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


‘hich for quality and attractive form in putting up, 
“im pooh to any similar kind that has been 
placed! upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 


Sen! for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Mace from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
and en ‘elope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The paper is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes, 
and}. envelopes tomatch. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with ce: velopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


allowing the finest steel pen to be u with ease. 
Each <,eet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its qua'ity. 
~ The paper is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes 
with envelopes to match. 

Also in 1, 2and4 quires with envelopes to match in 
each box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York OFFICE, 62 DUANE St. 


OUR BABY is entitled to the best bringing- 
V up possible—physically, mentally, morally—with 
all the oe of modern times. The best place to learn 
all about these helps is in the modern journal Basny- 
Hoop. This is not a child’s picture book or story 
paper, but an illustrated magazine for mothers, solidly 
packe with useful information relative to the thousand 
cares and duties of nursery life. Any sample copy is 
its own best prospectus. It will pay you to cond 15 
cents for one, or $1.50 fora year. Agents wanted. 


BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


MAKE MONEY. 
The long Evenings are at Hand. 
Improve Your Time. 

The House Patent Scroll Saw runs 
easy, cuts fast, and is a pleasure to 
use. You can decorate your walls 
with beautiful brackets, or sell the 
work and make money. Send 6c. 
for pe. illustrated catalogue, giv- 
ing full description of scROLL SAWS, 
NEW DESIGNS, &c. Address. 

A. H, POMEROY, Division G. 
216-220 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


CHRISTMAS 


FI 
Imported Floral, Fringed, Gold Relief Border, Em- 
bossed’ Christmas and New Year Cards, worth $1.00, for 
ly 2sc. One Beautiful Satin Puffed Bannerette Card, 
four large Moss Rose Album Cards, with each or- 

r FREE. Money refunded if not Satisfactory. 
CLINTON BROS. & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


PARKER'S [986 Suter 


For Fmbroidery and Painting. ALL NEW PATTERNS! 
Lancer AND MORE OF THEM! he best a ed! 
HAT IT CONTAINS. 


ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


There are 2 large Outlines for Tidies (worth 50c.), Tinsel 
f » in. wide for scarf (worth 25c.), Large Clover de- 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 for Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case, Pansy for ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold- 
en Kod 6 x Il, Top of Umbrella Case, Spider’s Web, 
Owls on a tree for Tidy, and T ry FOUR 
other elegant desi 
These patterns 
are all just as| 
described, 
Be-ides we give 
owder, pad and 
ruction book, 
e600D 


on 
an 
de! 


« for ell kinds of work. 
in addition we shall 


y stamped, 
with vilk to work it, 
and book teach- 


othe: embroidery’ 
Our CaTALoguE of STAMPING PATTERNS, price l5c., with 
SurPLeMent, price 10c., containing over. PAGES 
oF Sew DesIGNs, together with our Illustrated Price List 
Vill also be sent. Soorything above { worth $7) mailed 
or, For $1.60 we will send the above outfit and 
> patterns of our 1885 outfit, making 82 Patterns 
SEND STAMP me DESCRIPTION OF 


fo 50. 

‘OKS ON FANCY WORK. E. PARKER 
Lynn Mass., the | i 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


Mace from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, | 


Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 


sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and a_ contracted chest 

avoided by wearing 
PRATT’S PAT. BRACE. 
Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
— the chest, under the arms. 

Cleveland, (O.) Shoulder Brace Co, 

0 For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 


3S Greatly improved. | 


rability. All sizes for both | 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 
Glass. _ Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8, McELRATH, 
393 Degraw S8t., Brooklyn. 


SILKS Wo 


stal note, cash or pos 
“YALE SILK WO 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the art 
exchange, an illustrated Sestaigatiy, established 1878, 
20 to 30 p.p., with full size working outline design sup- 
plement in every number, and thirteen large colored 
plates a year. Beginning Nov. 8th this will include 
three beautiful colored studies, viz: An Autumn 
Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11% in.), an ex- 
quisite Fan Design (size 23%x11% in.), of Wild Roses, 
buds, leaves and stems, for silk as: also can be 
adopted for dress front or wall banner, and a lovely 
suggestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleepin 
Cupids. In addition to these colored studies there wi 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 
100 pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction 
in artistic a painting, embroidery and 
all other kinds of art work, besides practical hints in 
the answers to questions. One year, $3.00; six months, 
$1.65. Sample Copy, with full page colored study 
(landscape, 11x13) sent for Twenty Cents. 
Mention Goop- HOUSEKEEPING. 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N.Y. 


Do you wish to LEARN to PLAY 


THE PIANO AND ORGAN ? 


x 


If you do, buy a copy of 
PEK’S INSTANTANEOUS 
GUIDE TO THE PIANO 
ANO 
‘nod zuyoddesyp you 47 
‘e0u0 NVOUO GNV 


By which any child or person can play any of the pop- 
airs at sight, without study, 

ractice or even musical talent, is one of the most won- 

erful as well as one of the most useful inventions of 
the times. The publishers will forfeit $100 if any child 
to years old fails to way say one of our popular tunes 
on the Piano, Organ or Melodeon within one hour after 
receiving the music and instructions, provided the 
child knows the A B C’s and can count from 1 to 100 
correctly. Soper’s Guide is not for accomplished mu- 
siclans, but for the millions who know nothing about 
music or who have never played a tune. Our self-ex- 
planatory sheets of music are triumphs of musical sim- 
plicity, brevity and certainty, and create a living in- 
terest for music with the delighted thousands who use 
them. They teach any person to play at sight, while 
the eye follows the illustrations. It will teach you 
more music in one day than you can learn from a 
teacher ina month. The guides are sold in handsome 
folio sets, with 20 pieces of popular music for $1.00. 
Just think of it! You would pay more than that 
amount for a single lesson. The set complete will be 
mailed free on receipt of price. 


HEARNE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN. 


Weekly Independent Journal of Literature, Science. 
the Arts, and Public Affairs. 


Established 1880. $3.00 per year. 
Offices : 921 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. Mail address,box 924 


Among the regularly maintained Departments are: 


Review of the Week. Science. 
Comments on current Practical and Popular 
events of importance. Notes on current topics. 
Editorial Articles. Art. 
Temperate but earnest A department under the 
discussion of important oversight of a compe- 
public questions and tent critic. 


themes. 
Weekly Notes. Authors and Publishers. 

A concise summary of 
Minor editorial com- interesting data relating 
ment. to books, periodicals, 

Special Articles. announcements of pub- 
On a wide variety of top- _lishers, the work of au- 
ics, including the phases thors, etc. 
of Social Life, Art, Sci- Publications Received. 
ence, Literature, etc. Lists of new books sent 

Special Correspondence. by publishers for review. 
Including letters from Drift, 

and by Scientific, Archzologi- 
resident correspondents cal, Personal, and other 

Reviews of Books. interesting items. 


The American has 16 to20 pages, handsomely printed 
on toned paper. Subscription $3.00 per annum ; 
$1.50 fer six months. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in 
literary excellence, an independent and fearless course. 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverte 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 
affairs. Designing to justify its name, it represents 
unhesitatingly the form and substance of American 
principles. Perceiving no superiority in foreign insti- 
tutions, it prefers those of its own country, and seeks 
to perfect them. It demands American independence, 
and denounces American subjection. It believes that 
subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, 
or commerce, to the grasp of other nations, is a foolish 
and fatal policy. It fol s the view that the social con- 
dition of our workmen is largely dependent on the 
Protective policy that guards them against the cheap 
and degraded her of other countries, and that from 
| point of view a lowering of that social condition 
would be deplorable. It therefore advocates a true 
Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monoply, but to 
shield from destructive competition every legitimate 
industry suited to the climate and natural productions 
of the country. 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 


75 Cents percan. 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPIIA, PA. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Address, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHIC 


AGO. 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail box by Express, of the best 
| candies in America, put up in elegant 


| boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
== for presents. Express charges light. 


Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Proprietors : HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 

Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANI- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN. 

For ail kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MOUTH 
DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. 


Por Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Holiday and Birthday Gifts, 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 
PRESENTS.” 


Send for one to give to your friends. None are gen- 


uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co, N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


“FLORENCE” 
>LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 434 Ibs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be found to gen- 
erate a fire ina range. Sent toan 
address in the U. S., express paid, 
on receipt of $1.50, 


—— 
= 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1982. ~ 


! 
that little 
FLORENCE 
HEATING STOVE 
HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 
Send for circulars, etc. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


77 Bible House, NEw YorK, Oct. 23, 1885. 


FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 


Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 


ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. My wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
and I would not let her part with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 


Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 


SAILOR’s HoME, QuINcy, MAss. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence 


Oil Stoves at the “Home” for several years for cook- 
ing, baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
e 


cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the 


same work. I have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 4o x 40 feet, 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect 
success. Yourstruly, W. L. FA 


ON, M. D., Supt. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited n. mber 


of boys. Location unsurpassed for hea’ :hfy). 

et BRAINERD RMSTRONG’S factory ends, ca 

Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, — and beauty. Instruction thorough. 500, 

which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. “ All good silk| For circulars, address 

and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 

Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, Cv 


‘ARMSTRONG ©O..621 Market St. Philadelphia Pa. 
RUBBER MATS AND MATTING 
Also Rubber Stair Treads, 

FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 

Take none but the genuine. All our goods 


are stamped. Avoid imitations. 
CARPET HOUSES 


KEEP THEM. NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, President. 


| 


Rubber Mat. Stair Trea: 


HARDWARE 
KEEP THEM. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Why continue to drudge for bread alone and lose money yearly when you can inike 


$900 $1,000 


NET PROFIT PER ACRE OF LAND 


By growing Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables? and also win Health and Comfort and Happinvcss. 


can how and caretil 
YOU easily LEARN to do it FOR only QQ exrenaea NOW OF 


AMERICAN 


An illustrated, monthly magazine ; 32 quarto pages with handsome cover; beautifully printed on 
fine paper: Established 1872. Edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a practical horticulturist’ and leading 
authority, assisted by the best talent in America. 


A Journal of Practical Information, Giving Full Directions, 


HOW—to Select Land,—to Choose what to Grow,—to Cultivate all Fruit, Flower and Garde) Crops, 

HOW-—+to Start a Greenhouse,—to Begin with Fruits,—to Begin with Flowers, 

HOW-—to Plant a Lawn,—to Lay Out Grounds,—to Make the Homestead Beautiful, 

HOW-—to Run a Market Garden,—to Market the Products,—to Work a Kitchen Garden, 

HOW—to Manage House Plants,—the Window Garden,—the Private Conservatory, 

HOW-—to Do Everything in Orchard, Vineyard, Garden, Conservatory, Lawn, Market Garien, ete. 

WHAT to Do Each Month in Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Culture, In-doors and Ont.loors. 

HOW to find LARGE PROFIT, and FULL HEALTH and GENTLE PLEASURE in gar lening. 
DAPTED TO ALL SEC- THERE IS 


TIONS, BEING | For Men, 
TEN BY SUCCESSFUL, | WEST: MONEY For Women 


PRACTICAL MEN AND | ° ‘he NORTH. For Boys: 
For Girls. 


WOMEN. of the SOUTH. 


OF GREAT VALUE to Beginners, and to practicing Fruit Growers, Gardeners, Florists, Market 
Gardeners, Women Gardeners, y Gardeners, Amateurs, Gentlemen Farmers, All Nature Lovers, 
and All Soil Workers: IN orchard, garden, vineyard, plantation, market garden, kitchen arden, 
farm garden, flower garden, lawn, greenhouse, conservatory, window garden. 


PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR; 10 Cts. a copy; no free copies. PRICE AFTER JAN. 1, $2.00 « year. 
SO subscribe NOW for 2, 3 or 5 years and SAVE $1.00 a year. 

FOR $5.00 (or more) we send American Garden 1 year, and any other periodicals waited to 
amount of $5.00 (or more) at publisher's prices. 

FOR 81.25, American Garden 1 year,and a year’s subscription to Our Country Home, one of the 
best, brightest, most valuable of all farm papers; and a year’s subscription to Good Cheer, one of the 
cheeriest, purest, most sparkling, brilliant, best home and family papers in the world. 

FOR $2.00, American Garden 1 year, and Thomas’ “ American Fruit Culturist,” (price $2.00,) ew Te- 
vised edition, illustrated 12mo. cloth, 593 pages. Add 15 cts. postage. 

FOR $5.00, American Garden 2 years, and Downing’s “Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,’ (price 
$5.00,) latest revised edition, 1100 pages, describes over 10,000 varieties. Add 30 cts. for postag«. 

“OR $2.00, American Garden 1 year, and “Mushrooms of Amzerica; Etible and Poisonous,” (rice 
$2.00,) 12 lithographic plates, with description of 28 species. Add 10 cents for postage. 

FOR 81.35, American Garden 1 year, and Webster's “Practical Dictionary,” 600,000 wor, 1,40 
illustrations; the very best cheap dictionary. Add 10 cents for postage. 

FOR 81.50, American Garden 1 year, and 6 choice little manuals, viz: No. 1, “Flowers in |! inter,” 
No. 2, “The Flower Garden I.;” No. 3, “The Flower Garden IT.;’ No. 4, “The Vegetable Garden;” No. }. “Lu 
cious Fruits;’’ No.6, ‘The A 1 Poultry Book.” Sent post-paid. 


Address, E. H. LIBBY, 
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Vv 


E DICK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMERS. 


arly kn 


nly shoe 
binin 
», pliabili- 
ability and 
ness. The 
house shoe 
|, tender or 
verywhere. 


Cross” fame; Dr. J. C. JACKSON, of the cele- 
Sanatorium pene high in 
»sample pair, also full particulars and testimo- 
Ladies’ sizes, $1.25; men’s, $1.50; Mailed to FOR HOLIDA 
dress, postage paid. Write plainly, and men- 
HOUSEKEEPING, 


W. H. DICK, Mfr., DANSVILLE, N. Y Always most acceptable, suitable for any and 


“Canfield Stockinet 


post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. For sale by all 


> person, there are no cAil/ing or injurious effects 
| hey are made of asoft, pliable fabric that possesses 


Adjustable Diaper, For the PARLOR, 


Made in_four HALL, LIBRARY, 


sizes. These 
Diapers have DINI 
the following 
advantages: a 
waistband 


string, and are 


ly adjustable 
to different siz- 


ed bodies,and | ETCHINGS, 


ties which no 
purely rubber 
They At Moderate 
the seat 


(Every Diaper has this stamp.) 


ter testimony in the world than that of GENER- 
\nT’s family (the General wore them almost 
itly during his illness) ; CLARA BARTON, of 


all positions, 


Y GIFTS 


NG-ROOM, | 
or CHAMBERS. | 


andase For the BILLIARD ROOM 
and the CHILDREN’S ROOMS. | 


ENGRAVINGS, 


PAINTINGS, 


Prices. 


\ high in front,and with the device of agatheringe- | FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, 
ng are easily secured about the hips and bowels, 
| will not s//p off like other diapers. Being elastic 
y also adjust themselves to the position of the 


All the ROGERS’ GROUPS, Ete. 


rer. As there is no rubber to come in contact with Catalogues on receipt of Stamps. 


y medicinal advantages and is especially prepared 
this purpose, Will give perfect satisfaction or JA ’ NS, 


vey refunded. Patent applied for. Sample sent 


leading Dry Goods houses. No. 816 Chestnut St., 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ct, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell 


man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, 
other prominent Hotels in New York. 


ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY C 


Is unquestionably the best_Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of. the govern- 


Hotel, St Louis ; 


Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 


Murray Hill, and 


Tremont House, 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 
ing hotels in Boston. Palmer and ‘Tremont Houses in Chicago, | _,,1orderto introduce, 
and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 

Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato-| in cood iaitn, Theavove cut igexactiy like watch seut, 


LIMATE. 


“Tt costs but One Dollar a year, but it occurs to us 


that if properly used, it might be of Fifty Dollars ser- 
vice in course of a year to any one striving for self-im- 


provement.”’— The /ndependent. 


QUERIES 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERARY, 
ART, SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL 
EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


TERMS :—$1.00 A YEAR ; SEVEN COPIES FOR 
$6.00; SINGLE COPIES, 1o CENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


During the short period of ten months QUERIEs has 
attained an unparalleled success, and the number of its 
readers at present is surpassed by few literary publica- 
tions in America. It has met with cordial acceptance 
wherever introduced, and its interest and excellence 
has been generally acknowledged. Individual readers 
find it entertaining and instructive. 


Each number presents wholesome Editorials, and 
Multum in Parvo : a department of Questions and An- 
swers, Prize Questions. and Questions of Judgment ; 
Reviews, Notes and News; Open Congress; The 
Query Box; Recent Publications ; The Editor’s Table. 
To Any Person who will Send us Six 
Dollars for Seven Subscriptions to 
**QUERIES” One Year, we will Send 
Postpaid a Two-Pound Box of Huyler’s 
World-renowned Home-Made Confec- 
tions. 


0. L. SHERRILL & 00., Publishers, 
274 and 276 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“6 


EXAN we will 
atch by registered mail for .50. or, 

so desired, will send by express. C, O, D., with privilege 
to inspect before paying fori’ Send 60 cents’ P. O. stamps to 
defray Expr se charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 


winder, handsome gold plated cases, Keeps accurate time. If 
you are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 
cheerfully refund money. Mention whether you want engra:el 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Gents’ size, We mail nocirenlars .order 
from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu- 

No discount on above price, Acents wanted everywhere, 


lars. 
BRISTOL M’F’G CO., 249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
of ad200 N 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bostcn Ge 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


removing Parnt, 


Fa. and GREASE SPoTs 

‘| from all wearing apparel 
——A & great necessity in every 
ED household, 


if your Drueerst or 


GROCERYMAN does not 
keep it, send 25 cts, to us 
for sample 


H. B. RISING & CO. 
41 Clark &t. 


Cuicaco, Int 


“GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE 


To any reader of this paper who will agree to show our 
goods, and try to influence sales among friends, we will 
send post-paid two full size samples Gossamer Wearing 
Apparel, provided you cut this out and return with 25 
cents to pay cont, posta e, advertising. packing, etc. 
BRISTOL MFG. CO., 
309 Broadway, New York. 


Window Blind Worker 


The Little Gem 


Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held firm in any po- 
sition. To those who wish 


—=— All Hidden Name C 


ards, an elegant 48 page 
2 Autograph Album, 8 French Dolls wits wardrobe 


floral 


Serap Pictures, all for 
& Meriden, Conn. 


to give our worker a trial we 

send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may be 

obtained by addressing 


A. H. Dopp, Hudson, N Y. 
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HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. | 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. j ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S work at their own homes. ®3 to @4 a say 


asily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassin: 
Ori iental Cream or Magical Beautifier. | We have ood demand for our work, and furnis 
| oyment. Address with stam 
i Removes Tan, Pim les, | N MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, oO. 
Freckles, Moth-P atc es, | 
cs ag 8s Rash “<> ty your grocer has not in store a supply of 
z:5 ishon beauty, ,and | BOND PREPARED or Self-Rising Boston 
2* defies detection. | BRowN MEAL, ask him to send for some for you 
a3 test of years, and your friends. You will all be pleased with 


and isso harmless | it 


Take no substitute. 
sure the prepara- | 


BOND'S 
| FAMousS, ORIGINAL, PREPARED OR SELF-RIs- 
counterfeit of | ING BosTON BROWN MEAL is the only GENUINE 


“—— "aietie. | preparation of the kind in the market, properly 


uighed Dr. L.| proportioned, and made of the same material as 
ASavte said 1 | used from time immemorial by the housekeepers 
ton @ ou «ladies wil wns recom | of New England. As it is ready for use by the 
mene rourauad as the least harmful of a 
the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six addition only of the molasses, sour milk and salt, 
months, er it wey cow, Also Poudre Subtile re- | time and trouble are saved in its preparation for 
moves su uous hair without injury to the skin 

may B. T. GOURAUD, ot Prop., 48 Bond | | the table, and good bread, puddings, muffins, 


St. N. “6 For sale by alll de dru uggists and fancy goods | gems, etc., are always assured. Sold by grocers. 
lealers throughout the anadas an urope. -NRY W 
Goward ter HENRY W. Bonp, manufacturer, Fort Wayne, 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. Ind. See page vii. Mention this paper. 


Always mention this paper when writing to advertisers, 


THE BEST 


WASHER 


will guarantee the ** LOVELL»? WASHER to do better 

pm and do it easier and in less time than any cther machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wach the 
clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED 


lowest price. We invite the strictest en Send 
your address on & postal card forfurther 


LOVELL WASHER C0., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 


f 10 Days’ TEST Trial al Belo PAYMENT is Required, 


S1TOUL, INST 10N BOOK and livery 
board Cars here 
The “ORCHEST ORGANT has never before 
been offered for less than $100. We are now se Ae | 
ia (about 75) AT LESS THA 

AL COST TO BUILD, 


$47, 50 ONLY 


EAD DESCRIPTION CIVEN BELOW 
5 ctaves, 12 Stops, Sub- Bass and 2 Knee Swells. 


CONTAINS S&S SETS OF REEDS, ViZ: 
One Set Large Powe: ful Sub-Bass Reeds. 
One Set Exquisitely Purc, Sweet Melodia Reed . 
One Set Rie. Mellow Reeds, 
One Set Charmingly Brill Celeste Reed a a 
One Set Pleasing, Soft, Hielodious Vioia Reeds, 


& Solid black walnut case,well and substantially made, 
and elegantly finished and embellished with fancy 
a fre s, carved oinaments and gold tracings. Patent 

Triple Upright Bellows, which are super or to an 
Re owe ever constructed, rollers, handles, lam 
stai.ds, music-pocket, fall with lock, and 
the latest conveniences and improvements, 


We havea lim 
your, Pianos in elegant 
and Organ will be shipped’ 
days’ mont, which we will sellad 
= t suits you are to sen ~ 
its pi ieeand pas freight ly reduced __prices, 
it does notsuit, you can ; 
return it and we "will pay] 
me freight both ways. 


NEW STYLES NOW AT REDUCED PRICTS. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. ’ 
Be sure and Write to us. We can save you nan 


$00 ORGANS 355 Rl 10 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 2 if 


WARRANTED 


FOR 


shipped on 10 days’ es 


Warranted [0 Years. 


Send for Catalogue 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. U.S.A. 


full Information to 4 


ZA 


been favorites for years. 
No Organ is constructed 
with more care, even to minutes 
detail. Skilled judges have pro- 
nounced its tone round, and 
powerful,combined with admirable 
ty and softness. 

ustrated Catalogues sent free. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt 


NY HE ESTEY ORGANS have 


Washes clothes without SCALDING or BOLLIN( 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR. 
Makes white clothes beautifully WHITE. 
Softens flannels and brightens colored clothes. 
REMOVES dirt from the hands EFFECTUALLY. 
The BEST Soap for all household uses. 
THE GROCERS SELL IT! 


NDERHAY & £2; 


U 
275 Franklin Street, - ston, Mass. 
Agents for England and 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


| 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! | 
Throat, “Lung Diseases, andy for the FOR WEE B ABIES 


we as valuable a discovery as 


A COZY NEST 


“THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy, Eoatiive and Permanent Cure for 
Cal Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

" It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
= haled all night long, whilst 

ng as usual, and without 
} discomfort. It is used 
poe at night, and is perfectly 
= to the most delicate. 
ve Picture eral There is no stomach-dosing, 
« the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 


(The al 
son 


asa smoky will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 


so for say eight hours at a time. 
sprea’s a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner — ating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 

. to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a tube, 


PAT. APPLIED FOR. 
‘SEND FOR PRICES 
B.G. CARPENTER & @.,\ 

MUKESBARRE. PA. 


for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 


BRONCHITIS. 


same principle, but intensified | si 
CONSUMPTION. b sees fold! There are no padded ; will support in a sitting or reclining position 


a hun 


eased parts. "The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 


How. U. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
sure in stating that the Prrow-INwacer has been of the = t 


: pipes or tubes. The medicine | the youngest baby. Keeps them clean and off the cold 
is brvothed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- Jloor ; can be wheeled from room to room while mother 

is at work ; can be changed into a rocker or cradle, a 
wagon for outdoors, a sled ora swing. With it a 
child can take care of the baby. Safe, strong, no = 


A Carriage for in the house that will not mar or 
cratch furniture or woodwork, being upholstered and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


© get lost. five articles in one. ‘Taking care of 


take 
greates: relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who madea pleasure instead ot atrial. Price $s. 
has by great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal 
com} a with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to a! 
perso. afflicted with such maladies.” B. G. CARPENTER & CO., 
E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Me. M. 1. Caapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “I Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
had Cotorrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Pittow- Send for circular. 
Ivar) has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do * 


too r to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 
H Acpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“| ised the Prttow-INHacer in my practice, and I find it to 


BOSTO 


~ BROWN BREAD, 


be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. | 
Dering the six years of its existence the PiLLow- “ Made from 
has wrought of | Bond’s Prepared or Self-Rising Boston 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like : ° 
mir.cles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience Brown Meal is of superior excellence. 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it | This meal also makes 
will al hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for Explana- A Superb Suet Pudding, 
tory /'amphlet and Testimonials, A Plain Raisin Pudding, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
{ce York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
ANCHES: 


Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 


CORTICELLI PURSE TWIST, 


The great popularity of 
this brand of Purse Silk is 
obtained by the excellence of 
its colors, the peculiarity of | 


wrought into those ex- 
quisite designs known 
to women of past gen- 
erations almost as well | 
as to those of the pres- 
ent time. 

CAU TION.—Pur- 
chasers should notice 
carefully the BLACK 
SPOOL, with thename 
CORTICELLI on one 
end. The genuine is 
put up only in this way. 
Sold by enterprising 
dealers, who can be supplied 
cy, No. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 
book on knitting (1885 edition) con- 
tains full directions for making the new style of purse 
sh vn in this engraving as well as more than 100 other 
va’ vble illustrated rules. Sent to any address on re- 
ce | t of 6cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK ‘SILK CO., 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


AGIG LANTERN 


We a the BEST and CHEAPEST. Dont 


@ its twist, and the facility with | ff 
which it may 


Delicious Gems and Muffins, 


excelling in taste and healthfulness those 
| made from graham flour. It is ready for use | 


“4 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON'S, 


240 Fifth Ave., near 27th St., New York. 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


PALM KOSMIO, 


For removing wrinkles, - $1.00 
KOSMIO POWDER, 

Exquisite and delicate, -  .50 
TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 

Fortinting,- - - - 
FLUID D’OR, 

Blonding the hair, - - 1.00 
AUBURNIE, 

The fashionable shading, - 2.00 


| by <ae addition only of molasses, sour milk | 


and salt. Recipes free at ycur grocer, or on | 


application to the manufacturer, HENRY W. 
Bonn, Fort Wayne, Ind. See page vi. 
Mention this paper. 


MILK OF ALMONDS ENAMEL, - 1.00 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1¢. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thes 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably sdapted for invalids as 
well as fer persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Every family should have a can of 


W. G. BELL & 60.’S 


loped Oysters, 


Hotels throughout the country. 


Spiced Seasoning 


in the house, and seasun their Scal- | "Price, 15 cents. Published by 
Meat, Game, Fish and | 
Poultry dressing with it. Sold evory- | 
where. Recommended by first-class 


ARM ARCHITECTURE. By E. C. Gardner. 
Treats of Farm Houses and Barns. (Divided into 

| two classes.) Those already built, those which are to 
be built. He shows how the old- fashioned houses may 
be’improved in various ways at small trouble and ex- 
2 pow and gives valuable suggestions for the building 
dern houses which will be comfortable and cheer - 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
HoLyoKeE, MAss. 
New York Office, No. 111 Broadway. 


EASY WORK. 


can make you get our Circular, Sent free. 
th our Lantern. M. YOUNG, 
h St., Ni ork. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


GoobD HouSsSBKEEPING 


And secure Territory to canvass for Subscriptions. 


GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass , 


OR Ili BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 


In the old times insuring life was objected to as 
being ‘‘a clear tempting of Providence.’’ A feeling 
about it still remains in the minds of some, especially 
of young brides. With them life-insurance money is 
the price of blood, and a shudder passes over them at 
the very thought of sucha thing. It is this very feel- 
ing, sometimes bitterly regretted after the opportunity 
for useful regret has passed, which has prevented life 
insurance in many cases. 

But, dear child who feel and talk thus—if you will 
permit a direct address—we positively cannot regulate 
life by our feelings. What we cannot possibly endure 
and live, we do endure and we do live; the necessities 
and duties of every-day life remain and come up as be- 
fore, and we have to meet them. Is it the part of a 
true woman to try to change the inevitable by refusing 
to look at it? 

It may not be yourself alone who is involved in this 
case. You do not know it will not be your part to rear 
children, and so it is your duty to make the safe 
assumption that you will have them. The world owes 
nobody a living except as the individual collects it by 
work ; but the parent owes a living to the child. How 
can you, then, say that your children shall not have a 
help they are very likely to need, because it does not 
seem to you zow that you will ever want it, or could 
ever accept it? 

Life insurance is the price of blood. But how? It 
does not dream of such an absurdity as trying to pay 
for your husband. It is rather as though some relative 
were to come forward and say: ‘ You have lost your 
support, so I give you a present to help you get on 
without him.” Yet that would be as much the price 
of blood as the other. But there is a very material 
difference. One you can count ufon, and one you can 
not. There is no safety in trusting to other people, 
even to relatives, for pecuniary aid. Each has his own 
to see to; and if you do not make, or allow to be 
made, a provision for the future in the right time, 
nothing is surer than the cold, hard fact that you will 
be allowed to rub along in the struggle as best you 
can. If your husband’s prudent forethought takes the 
shape of an intention to insure his life for your benefit, 
do not let unworthy and transient feelings stand in the 
way of his loving judgment. You need not talk about 
the grisly subject, nor think of it. Simply say to him: 
“I approve, for it is simple prudence. Don’t talk 
about it, but do what you think is best.’’—7he 
Independent. 

Remember that the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is a much safer dependence in the 
time of need than even the nearest and dearest rela- 
tive. Remember, too, that it is the largest, wealthiest 
and safest life insurance company in the world, and 
that whatever it promises will be performed to the let- 
ter. Advise your husband to at least examine into its 
methods and plans. He will speedily become con- 
vinced that to purchase one of its policies will prove a 
better investment of his money than if he were to put 
it in a savings bank, or buy government bonds. Bya 


G3nNiinos NI JAILIVLION woluagdns 


better investment, we mean one that will actually 
bring him in a higher yearly rate of interest than any 
other that is equally safe. If you doubt this, send to 
the office of the company for The Weekly Statement, 
the bright little paper that they issue every week. It 
will be sent to you free of charge, and will furnish you 
with a vast amount of instructive and interesting 
reading matter. 


THE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., 


RELIABLE COOK BOOKS. 


The Unrivalled Cook-Book and Housekeeper’s Guide. 


By Mrs. WASHINGTON, with Index and Blank Pages for additional receipts. pp. viii 
12mo, water-proof cloth, $2.00. 


This book contains, in very compact form a vast | plete a list of creole receipts * * * One of its 
deal of useful information. The cooking receipts are | points is choice Southern dishes. It will be w 
multitudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. — New | welcomed by the knights of the kitchen.—.),; , 

York Commercial Advertiser. Courier. 

No American cook-book has yet contained so com- 


640. 
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Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in ( v0k- 
ing; in the Combination and Serving 4 Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of Ente: tain- 
ing at Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. py. 376, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an acceptable | to entertain company with quiet grace and refin: nent 
service to the woman of America by the preparation | at breakfast, lunch and dinner. * * * There is ». de- 
of this e Goronghly practical as well as thoroughly sen- | tail of the economy of the table that is seertooke and 
sible bo e not only shows how to prepare and many of these are made more intelligible b stra- 
cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and how | tive engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, » | Y. 


Mrs. Henderson’s Diet for the Sick. 


Diet for the Sick. By Mary F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, cloth, »:.5o, 


It will be founda useful and handy book in every | in the choice and preparation of food. Its recip. are 
household, and of service not only to the invalid whose | copious and_excellent, and the work generally i. one 
health is to be restored, but to those also-who would | to whose guidance all may trust with safety an: ad- 
eat wisely and avoid the evils that follow upon errors | vantage.—Boston Gazette. 


Virginia Cookery-Book. 
By Mary STUART SMITH. pp. xviii., 352. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


All her receipts have been tested, and are reliable. | Preac. griddlecakes, etc., for which Virginia : 


ble 
Housekeepers will be fortunate in getting receipts for | have long been justly famous.—Home Journal, \. y. 


Bazar Cooking Recipes. 


Cooking Recipes from Harfer’s Bazar. pp. 248. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


1S HARPER & BROTHERS’ Catalogue, comprising the titles of between Three ind 
Four Thousand Volumes, will be mailed to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. 


re SALVATOR, FOR INVALIDS AND 1 THE PHE AGED. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
= 


GNV SANV4ANI 40 ONY 


DRUGGISTS.— 


= = New Y ork. 
A RELIABLE REMEDIAL A AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES, 


For 5oc. ry! 
send FREE a 


30 C d The new GOL D 
ar SF RINGE Floralsfor Autograph or p’k se 1f-Instruction. 
most lovely you ever saw, hame on, {Cards Price, $1.50. * Special ona by Mail, $6. 


name. 
roc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name for Specimen Page: 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1oc. 25 pale gilt edge toc. 10 grand Silk Covered SGOODBY, Publisher i Rochester, N. Y. 
cards goc for terms and sample 
case. POLLEY SAR ORKS, Meriden, Conn. 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Conducted in the Enterests of the Wigher Hite of the Bouseholy. 


Title Copyright 1884. Contents Copyright 1885. Exchanges are invited to extract, on giving proper credit. 


\ ay HOLYOKE, MASS. DECEMBER 26, 1885. 


NEW YORK CITY. WHOLE No. 
17. 
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the holly:*wreath the pine! 


Srainthe dainty Ghridtmas vine — 
Teet the breath'of firand bay ° 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How IT May BE DONE AGAIN. 
CHAPTER VII. 


MOLLY AND MRS. LENNOX—ECONOMICAL BUYING MAKES 
GOOD LIVING. 


WEEK passed, and Molly found 


gin, as will be seen from the ac- 
to Harry; and the week’s bills 


ly, appending every recipe, and 
which, for the benefit of those 
who may wish to do likewise, I 
will give in its place; but before 
that week was over, Molly was 
revolving other problems. She 
had seen Mrs. Lennox again, 

sd and Harry was delighted with 
Mr. Lennox, who traveled on the same train with him, and 
in answer to Molly’s remarks on the hard life his wife led, 
he maintained that his pity was for the husband. 

“T can picture to myself that household, Molly, and the 
scrambling meals that man gets. Why, he was astounded 
when I told him we lived just as well as I want to live, and 
what we had to live on. Yes, dear, I fear I did boast to the 
poor fellow of the charming little dinners you got up, and 
asked if he knew any one who.could beat that? He said, 

“*Well, I wish Mrs. Bishop would teach my wife how to 
put some flavor into what we eat. Our means are narrow, but 
I do know, that if Letty knew how to cook, we should all be 
better, and she herself. We can’t expect, fancy dishes—our 


family is too large and our means too small for that—but even | 


Irish stew may taste of something besides onions and hot 
water.’ 

“T should think it could; nothing I enjoy better than Irish 
stew. However, I didn’t crow any more over poor Lennox, 
but you needn’t give all your pity to Mrs. Lennox.” 

Already Molly had decided in her own mind that Mrs. 
Lennox was making a great mistake in the earnest effort to 
cdo her duty to her family, but that the weary days spent at 
the sewing machine might be partly spent in the kitchen with 
advantage to her own health and her children’s. She longed 
to help her, but dared not take the liberty. But the day came 
when Mrs. Lennox herself gave the opening. They met in 
the street on the Saturday, and Molly mentioned she was on 
her way to the butcher’s. 

“T see you go every morning down town, but it is rare for 
me, for I can’t spare the time, so I have to trust to what the 
butcher sends. You see we live so plainly that we haven’t 
much choice—it’s just steak and chops and roast beef. Mr. 
Lennox can’t bear cold mutton, so we never get a joint of it.” 

“ But don’t you think the morning walk would do you good? 
I believe it will me; and then I have some satisfaction in 
seeing my meat before I buy it, although we buy very little.” 

Molly was terribly afraid of seeming didactic, and spoke in 
a rather apologetic way. 

“Yes, but you haven’t four children, my dear; however, as 
I am out, I will go with you. How I wish you would tell me 
what to get in place of chops for to-day and a roast for to- 
morrow! We all hate them, but we can’t afford poultry.” 

“T hardly like to suggest, for I don’t know your tastes; but 
if I wanted to live cheaply,—forgive me, you have given me 
reason to suppose that you-have.to be economical ——”’ 


her ten dollars left a narrow mar- | 
count she triumphantly showed | 


of fare, which she wrote out neat- | 


and I work myself to death to avoid spending an unnecessary 
dime.” 

“T know you do, and for that reason I would like to te!| 
you a few things I learnt in France, where they make a fran> 
go as far as we would a dollar, and yet live well.” 

“Tell it me; but, for goodness’ sake, don’t tell me that le:- 
tils are as good as meat—we abhor lentils—or that peas an | 
beans are nitrogenous, I’ve read that sort of thing till I’), 
sick ; if you haven’t the appetite of a ploughman you can 
eat things because they contain nitrogen any more than yo 
| can live on medicine.” 
| “T’m a little of your opinion, but I mean really good livin; 
| that, if you didn’t know the cost, would seem almost luxuriou 


_ It is simply buying, and using what you buy, judiciously.” 

Mrs. Lennox smiled a little incredulously, but said, court: 
ously, “I am quite open to conviction.” 

“What do you propose to pay for your roast of beef?” 

“It will be at least $2.00, for it is no use getting less tha: 
eight pounds; and chops for to-day will be about 35 cents.” 

“ And how long will the roast last?” 

“Tt has to last till Tuesday, though out of an eight-poun:! 
roast, there isn’t much but bone and fat the third day.” 

“ And you have then something extra to get for breakfast? 

She laughed a little. “To tell the truth, our breakfast i- 
slim; I can’t afford meat, and Mr. Lennox usually has an egy 
or two; he never cares, fortunately, for a heavy breakfast 
but prefers knick-knacks.” 

“This is the sort of housekeeping Harry dreaded,” though: 
Molly, but she said aloud, “Then you would really spenc 
$2.35 this morning for meat to last till Tuesday?” 

“At the very least, but more likely $2.75, for they couli 
hardly cut me exactly eight pounds.” 

“Then I would suggest you get, instead of the roast, eithe: 
a leg of mutton at 15 cents the pound, or a piece of beef ai 
the same price, for @ /a mode beef; and, if you choose the 
mutton, that you will have a really nice pot pie to-night in 
place of chops. You will find that you will buy ten pounds 
of meat for $1.50, and then you can get some of the knick- 
knacks Mr. Lennox likes for breakfast.” 

“ But he won’t look at cold mutton, or Irish stew made of it.” 

“No; Irish stew needs fresh meat, and cold mutton is not 
appetizing ; but I propose your having hot mutton each meal.” 

“ But that will make so much cooking, and I am alone to 
do it!” 

“T know,” said Molly gently; “but I’m sure that sewing 
machine is half killing you, can’t you give it up for an hou: 
or two each day?” 

““My dear, by the time I get through my housework it is 
near noon, then there’s the children’s dinner to get, and clear. 
and I don’t get to sewing till after one. Then the afternoon 
and evening I have to give to it; if I could go and buy new 
material I need not have half the work, but it is the cutting 
down, making over, ripping, altering and planning that wear: 
one out.” 

“Then I will help you,” said Molly. “I have time, and if 
you'll promise to give one hour to the kitchen, I’ll sew an 
hour with you and cook an hour. I am so sure the change o/ 
work would brighten you up.” 

“ Heaven knows, I need brightening! I feel a perfect hag. 
and I’m only twenty-eight.” 

“Then you accept?” 

“Yes,” hesitating; “yet I don’t know why I can allow you 
to ” 

“Oh, don’t say one word! I love it.” 

They had slackened pace in their earnest talk, but now 
they had reached the butcher’s. 

“ You are to order just what you like,” said Mrs. Lennox. 


“Economy isn’t the word,—we can barely make ends meet, 


“T will,” 
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Molly chose a good-sized leg of mutton, weighing oiaie 
pounds, and told the butcher to cut it nearly in half, leaving 
thc large part for the loin end, and a pound and half of round 

teak. She ordered also half a pound of beef suet; then, 
turning to Mrs. Lennox, she asked if Mr. Lennox was fond 
of .idneys for breakfast? 
| believe he is.” 
then a beef kidney was added, and the amount spent was, 


Leg of mutton, — 


“Well, I count myself nearly a dollar in pocket so far,” said 
Mr-. Lennox, “ but I have tried buying economical meats be- 
for, but in the end it was no economy, for we did not eat it.” 

~ | will forgive you if you don’t eat this,” said Molly, laugh- 
ine, “but I must hurry home, I have a chicken pie to make 
for to-morrow’s dinner, but I will see you later in the day. I 
am: responsible, you know, for the meat I have bought.” 

\folly’s own dinner being soup, veal cutlets, potato cro- 
quettes, Lima beans, and apple pudding, and the soup ready, 
all but heating it, she meant to make the pudding and prepare 
the croquettes, and leave Marta to her own resources for the 
vegetables and breading cutlets,—she, herself, would be back 
in time to see the actual cooking of her own meat. But of 
her own cooking I will speak in next chapter. 

At three o’clock, then, Molly went over to Mrs. Lennox, 
whom she found busy feather stitching several yards of navy 
blue cashmere ruffling with red crewel. 

~This is for Milly’s fall frock; it was first my dress, then 
Lily's, now it comes to Milly, and the red will make a change.” 

* You have far more patience than I,” said Molly. 

“Yes, I don’t know what I should do without. Must the 
cooking begin now? I hate to lose daylight.” ~ 

“Yes; the pot pie will take long, slow cooking to be good, 
but you can come back in half an hour.” 

“Oh! suppose we have that steak fried—just for to-day ; 
well pounded it will be tender enough. I hate to leave this.” 

“| will go down then, if you will let one of the little girls 
show me where you keep things.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t let you!” said Mrs. Lennox. “But that 
is just it, don’t you see yourself I have no time to cook?” 

Molly longed to say that it seemed as important to her that 
the food should be well prepared, as that the flounce should 
be feather stitched, but, of course, she said nothing, and the 
next minute they were down in Mrs. Lennox’s neat kitchen. 

* This pot pie I propose making, is an English dish, my 
father was very fond of, and it is a little different from our 
dish of that name.” 

“This is very kind of you, Mrs. Bishop; I only fear you 
will see what an up-hill business it is to make a family live 
vel on very little money.” 

‘\Vhat do you call little?” asked nay, busily cutting the 
steak into finger lengths. 

“ighty dollars a month to keep six people, and out of it 
tweuty dollars for rent, that leaves sixty for everything else.” 

Molly thought that was not too little to ensure a plain, solid 
con lort, but she must gain Mrs. Lennox’s confidence in her 
abi''ty and good will before telling her so, and she went on 
qui-tly preparing for the pot pie. 

—Catherine Owen. 


| ‘he next number will give an account oy some cheap and very 
00! dishes for large families, showing how “ Ten Dollars is 
Enough” for very good living for seven people. Molly's first 
wes housekeeping will be detailed, with methods and recipes.) 
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OLD COMFORTS. 

BotH WOOLEN AND CoTron. 

by one will quarrel with me, I think, when I 

call a blanket a comfort. Few things are 

so desirable for bed covering, either 

for warmth or lightness. The housewife 

who is the happy possessor of a pair of 

thick fine, soft, handsome blankets, may 

well be excused if she smooths and 

pats them witha good deal of satisfaction 
and pride. 

But even good things will wear out; 
and we must sometimes turn our eyes 
from the piles of new, desirable, almost 
poetic, blankets in our great dry goods 
houses to the piles in our own homes— 
old (though still desirable) and very prosy to most of us. 

“ A pair of blankets” has a generous sort of sound about 
it, and few could be persuaded to cut a new pair in two. 
There are many ways of taking care of new ones, that I 
presume most people know of, and of which I shall not speak 
because my theme is 0/¢ comforts. 

When blankets begin to wear out—to grow thin in little 
spots, the best plan is to darn them with yarn, the color of 
the blanket, just as one would darn a thin place in a stocking. 
I hold mine up between myself and the light, put a pin in 
every spot that shows thin, and then darn back and forth 
where I find the pins, after I have seated myself comfortably 
in a low rocker. 

Or, this is very desirable work for little girls, and they can 
easily be taught to do it nicely. I can assure you, that the 
“blanket bee” held the other morning, by three little girls 
and myself, was quite a charming sight, and opened the way 
for much cozy domestic chat. 

Double blankets are hard to handle, either to mend or wash. 
A desirable way is to cut them in two when they begin to 
wear thin. By this time the bindings at the ends are worn 
out. Re-bind with white silesia, cut into bias strips, and 
stitched on after your machine has been adjusted for a long 
stitch. One word more, although it hardly seems necessary : 
Blankets should always be washed or put in order during the 
long summer, so as to be quite ready when cold weather 
comes. It is such a satisfaction to hand down thoroughly 
prepared blankets when John says, “I must have more covers 
on my bed. I nearly froze last night when it changed.” 

There is another old comfort that I very much wish to 
speak about: old cotton or linen cloth. All housekeepers 
know the value of this for cleaning purposes ; and how much 
labor is saved by carefully washing and putting into a large 
drawer, box or basket, all old cloths of every description. I 
shall not dwell upon this. What is not so well known, is the 
need hospitals have for o/d cotton or linen. ew does not 
compare with old in its value to a hospital. One can readily 
understand this after a moment’s thought of the cuts and 
bruises, the broken bones and other troubles that require 
bandaging. I have never gone to any hospital with a bundle 
of old cloth, that it was not received with strongly expressed 
appreciation. 

Therefore, good friends of those in need, use your colored 
rags for cleaning, as far as you can, saving the w/fe cotton 
or linen to heal the ills of your wounded brethren and the 
perplexed brains of their nurses. Think no piece too small 
to put in your collection box, provided it is old and soft and 
clean, and I am sure you will feel that you have dispensed a 
large slice of comfort, with only the expenditure of a little 
thought and trouble. 


—Juniata Stafford. 
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FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Miss Lucretia P. HALE AND Mrs. MARGARET E. WHITE. 


THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE FIRST BUNDLE OF FAGOTS, 


HIS name is given to an entertainment, 
to which each member of the company 
invited, must come prepared with 
some game, story, riddle or song for 
the amusement of the rest. 

We propose to furnish in successive 
numbers or Bundles of Fagots, a sup- 
ply of the fagots needed for such 
parties so that those who go, or those 
who receive their friends at home, may 
always have on hand something new 
to brighten their firesides with. It is 

possible some one or more of these games may have 
been heard of before, and may not be pronounced absolutely 
new, but they will only be presented because they are in them- 
selves entertaining, and have proved their right to exis- 
istence. It is the pine cone that has been out in the sun and 
the breeze that gives the most sparkling fire, and we propose 
to take only those kindlings that are full of bright and inflam- 
mable matter. 

Besides this we shall give some new games, not only, 
never presented in print, but invented for this occasion, 
adding always new suggestions to old methods of games, 
bringing scattered branches, twigs, pine knots (to be puz- 
zled over) fuel of every sort, to keep up the cheerful 
evening fire. 

The games that we offer will serve too not only for amuse- 
ment but instruction, not too much for a tired head, but 
enough to stimulate the mind and thoughts. 


Buz-Fiz. 

This is an amplification of a game that has long been played 
under the name of Buz. In Buz, the game consists in counting up 
from one, each player giving a number in turn, but whenever the 
number seven appears or any of its multiples, the word Buz must 
be substituted. Any one who fails in doing this is dropped from 
the game. A few keep on long enough to reach the seventies 
which must be gone through with Buz one, Buz two, and so on till 
77 is reached as Buz-buz. 

In Buz-fiz the game is far more complicated, Buz is still required 
whenever seven shall appear, but at every recurrence of three or 
its multiple, the word “ Quack” must be substituted, and for five 
and its multiple, Fiz must be used. Fifteen would be Quack- 
fiz, twenty-one would be Quack-buz. But besides all these com- 
plications at every return of eleven or its multiple, instead of 
eleven, ‘“Cock-a-doodle-doo” is required. The game becomes 
very animated, there are few who survive the first twenty, and only 
one or two are apt to struggle on for Quack-fiz at thirty, and the 
line of thirties, all beginning with Quack. Of course, if any one 
omits any one of the multiples of a number which requires a 
changed number, he fails, and is dropped. When fifty is reached 
each number must begin with a Fiz. The game begins in count- 
ing inthis way, each person in turn giving a number; one, two, 
Quack, four, Fiz, Quack, Buz, eight, Quack, Fiz, Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
and so on, Quack coming in again for twelve, as well as for thirteen, 
as it contains the figure three ; fourteen is Buz, and fifteen Quack- 
fiz, the smaller number always coming first. 


Three Lives. 


This game is so called, because each player has three lives to 
lose before he is excluded from the game. Some one in the com- 
pany must think of a word and give the first letter of it. No.2 
also thinks of a word beginning with the letter given out, and adds 
the second letter to it. No 3. must then think of a word beginning 


with those two letters, and give out the third letter of his word 
and so on, thus: 

No. 1 thinks of the word sympathy, and gives out the letter s, 
No. 2 thinks of satin, and gives outa. No. 3 has now to think of 
a word beginning with s a., and sand comes to his mind, so \¢ 
gives out the lettern. This obliges No. 4 to think of a word \- 
ginning with san., and sanscrit suggests itself, so he gives out 
the letter s. No.5 cannot recall any word beginning with sas, 
He is only allowed two minutes for his meditations, when the word 
is passed to the next. This failure has cost him one of his liv.s. 
No. 6 gives out the letter c., No.7 1r., No.8 i., and No.gt. 
No. 9 has now lost one of his lives, because he has completed 1 \e 
word. The fun of the game consists in trying to give the letters 
such a turn as to prevent the word ending with yourself, and pa.s- 
ing it on to your neighbors. If a person, having a longer word in 
mind gives a letter which completes a word of four or more lette’s, 
he loses a life. Thus, in the example given above, No. 4 might 
have had the wor d sandwich in mind, and have given the letter d. 
The rest of the players must pe sufficiently alert to see that he |\as 
made the word sand, and that he has thus losta life. Whena 
player has lost three lives, he drops out of the circle and the gaine 
continues without him. 

When the circle is reduced to two, the contest becomes very ex- 
citing, each trying to fashion the word in such a way as to force 
his adversary to complete the word. The one left on the field. is 
of course the victor. The first player who loses a life has the 
privilege of one additional life, making four in all. 


Anagrams. 

This game is played as follows: The letters which form some 
word are made into a quite different word, or a short sentence if 
possible, and the players are required to find out the original word. 

Example: Sentence,—No more stars. Answer,—Astronomers. 
“Table-ray” is a very puzzling transposition of letters and it is 
said that Queen Victoria sat up all night to guess the answer. \Ve 
will allow our readers the opportunity to do the same. For play- 
ing this, you are assisted by one of the boxes containing halfa 
dozen or more sets of the letters of the alphabet, from which you 
can pick your anagrams to puzzle your neighbors with. To love 
ruin; I hire parsons; Red nuts and gin; Sin sat on a tin tar tub; 
Flit on cheering angel; Golden land; are puzzling anagrams. 


Historical Pictures. 

Each one of the company makes a sketch, (no matter how poor 
it is, the more absurd the drawing, the greater the merriment.) of 
some well-known historical event, such as the Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, The first gun fired on Fort Sumter, Sir Walter 
Raleigh spreading his cloak for Queen Elizabeth to step upon, 
etc., etc.; or any event of the day may be chosen. The papers are 
then passed around the circle to the left, and each one makes a 
guess as to what the subject of the picture may be. This guess 
he writes down at the bottom of the sheet, folds the paper so as to 
conceal what he has written and passes it to his neighbor. W ven 
each sketch has been passed all round the circle, every one takes 
his own, announces what subject he attempted to delineate, ind 
reads the guesses written below. They are often amusingly ‘ar 
from the mark. 

For instance, Arthur who has started upon reading the A£nei:' in 
school, and has got as far as the second book, 
makes a picture of the wooden horse in- 
vented by the Greeks, and taken into Troy. 
He selected the subject because he thor sht 
it would be easier to draw a wooden hv 'se 
than a real one, and he prided himself 1 02 
representing the whole thing so that it w. u/d 
be easily understood. He even venture! to 
add a picture of Helen fleeing from the 
Greeks which must be correct as he tro 
it from the picture in the notes at the <nd 
What was his horror to. find that his fa her 
His paper «s it 


of his school-book. 
was the only one who recognized his picture ! 
_ came back to him read thus: 

“ My toy-horse on wheels. Bridget afraid of it.” (This was his 
younger brother Jack’s guess.) 
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‘ New Invention of double bicycle.” 
surgestion.) 

Equestrian statue of Washington in Boston. Washington 
stolen by burglars, who escape.” (Older brother’s guess.) 

‘Dido running away from a sea monster.” (Older sister, who 
hai seen Arthur examine his A2neid, and supposed the female 
fir ire must be Dido.) 

» Wooden horse taken into Troy.” 

-Iphegenia running away from the funeral pile.” 
his own age.) 

- First specimen of carving in wood, with fright of mother of 
art’st.” (Young cousin.) 

Jack frightening Lucy with his wooden horse on wheels.” 
mo her’s guess.) 

~Lady afraid of a horse who has wheels instead of heels.” 
(Maiden Aunt.) 

eautiful piece of sculpture that alarms those who see it.” 

‘This last guess was by a young visitor whom Arthur much ad- 
mired, and who was very anxious not to hurt his feelings, and 
perhaps it cut him more than all. His mother in vain tried to 
soothe him by representing that they were not all as well acquairt- 
ed with history as he, and could not be expected to guess r?; ht. 
Hs artistic vanity was deeply touched, until his father pointed out 
thot all the guessers had discovered that he had made a picture of 
a horse, and a wooden horse too; and Sally’s guess of a “ beau- 
tiful piece” of sculpture was so much lauded that he was calmed, 
especially when his older sister’s picture of Cinderella putting on 
the glass slipper, was pronounced altogether too plain, and too 
easily guessed, so that Arthur could take credit to himself for his 
arustic vagueness. 


(His father’s guess.) 
(Sister near 


(His 


Five Points, or Rice Game. 

Put together as many sheets of note paper as there are persons 
who are to play. Scatter on the upper one at random, five kernels 
of rice. Prick with a pin, without disturbing the rice, five holes 
through the spots where the rice has fallen. You will thus have a 
number of sheets of paper, each containing fine pin-holes ar- 
ranged in the same order. 

‘Vhe game consists in each person drawing a figure which shall 
come within the points, using one for the head, two for the feet 
and two for the hands. The illustration gives some examples 


drawn ona small scale showing the variety of figures which can be 


made. The figures will be larger as the kernels of rice will fall at 
gicater distances. 


Writing Sonnets. 

Select a sonnet from any poet. Give out to the company the 
la t word of the first line. Each person must write a line with the 
requisite number of feet, and ending with that word. The second 
tcrminal is then given, and a second line written by the company, 
ending with the word given out. No one must be allowed to know 


Ww iat the succeeding terminal is to be. 

This is to be repeated until the fourteen lines have been written, 
when the sonnets are read aloud to the company. This game is 
Only have the 


not so difficult as would at first sight appear. 


(College cousin’s jeering | 


T 


courage to try it, and you will be surprised to find how readable 
your productions will be. 


Examples : 

Subject: MOONLIGHT. 
In the dark shadow of a tower I—stand 
Dreaming of her who’ll love me—wevermore, 
The moonlight falls aslant the open—door 
As ghost-like as the fancies I—command, 
As passionless as is her own white—/and. 
And oh, the change from all that went—écfore / 
I loved her, yet for her dear sake—fordore 
To urge her to renounce her native—/and ; 
Content because she promised to be—mine ; 
Trusting, blind fool, that she would dare and—do / 
More binding are the pledges given in—zine. 
’Ere my return another came to—swe. 
Ah well! I do not grieve that she is—thine, 
Because all love is over for us—/wo. 


Subject: THE OCEAN. 
A little bird sat singing on a—spray 
Of flowering hawthorn, in the twilight—s7/// ; 
My thoughts with memories sweet its clear notes—fi/ 
As I recali another soft, bright—A/ay. 
My love was with me on that happy—day ; 
We took a drive, unmindful of the—#///. 
“Darling,” said I, “I live to do your—zi//, 
Tell me your wishes now, without de—/ay, 
For to displease you, dearest, I should—/ate. 
Shall it be woods or ocean? Both are—vxigh.” 
“Ocean by all means, if it’s not too—/ate ,”’ 
My pretty love replied ; and this is—why 
I love the sea, for there I found my—mate, 
As she found hers; and now ’tis wife and—/. 

Hanging. 

This game is best suited to a party of three or four. Some one 
thinks of a short sentence consisting of a motto, proverb or 
phrase, such as, for example, “All is well that ends well.” He 
then indicates this on a sheet of paper by a blank for each letter, 
and dividing lines for each word, thus : 


|----1----1 


He then proceeds to construct on his paper a set of gallows 
with as many nooses as there are players. One of the players is 
then asked to mention one of the letters in the hidden sentence. 
If he guesses rightly, and mentions i, for instance, that letter is 
inserted in the blank which indicates its place. If his guess is 
wrong, however, the process of hanging him begins. A noose is 
let down from the gallows, and a head attached to it. The false 
letter is written by the side. The next player then tries his fortune 
at guessing the hidden letters. Whena player makes a second 
failure, a neck is added to his head; for a third, the body is added. 


& 
AS U 


and so on until the figure is completed, when he must retire from 
the game. If a letter is repeated in the hidden sentence, as is the 
case with 1, in the example given above, each blank requires a 
separate guess. That player beats who first discovers what the 
sentence is. 


[Our next number will give an example of “A Fagot Party” 
as it should be carried on.} 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
A OHRISTMAS GHOST. 
How a Goose TAUGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 

DON’T see the birrud nowhere, 
ma’am,” testified Jacob, putting his 
head in at the back door. 

The chore-boy, a low-studded, mild- 
eyed chap from the north of England, 


possible, if we except the ominous 


hand—Jacob was left-handed. Not- 
withstanding, he had cheerfully ac- 
cepted the duty—it being the day be- 
fore Christmas—of dispatching the 
fowl he couldn’t find--that appeared 
to have gotten wind of foul intentions. 

“Can’t find our Christmas goose? That’s funny!” from 
Mrs. Gager at the kitchen table, paring apples with a new 


“O dear! I don’t believe I can go to the church to-nigh:,” 
groaned the patient somewhat later, as his mother boun: a 
flannel around his neck, “ my throat aches like fury.” 
“Tt would hardly be prudent for you to try it,” returned js 
mother. “I'll bring you as many nice things as possible. 
She reflected afterward that the readiness with which : je 
boy yielded the promised pleasure should have proved to | er 


_ that something serious was the matter. He complain-:d 2.4 


resembled a murderer as little as | 


looking hatchet grasped in his left | 


slept by turns during the afternoon, brightening, howe, .r, 
for a little while at supper time, when he sat at table and p »- 
nounced the chocolate “so nice,” and smiling up at jis 
mother, was sure she had made cream toast and soft custar |s 
on his account. When shortly he resorted to the sofa, «id 
his mother spread over him her Bay-state shawl, he ask. 
whether she would not need it to ride in, but expressed no « 's- 
appointment that he was not to see, with the other child) -n 


| of the Sunday School, the Christmas tree and Santa Cl:iis 


patent that demanded all her attention. “I saw the creature | 
just after breakfast waddling into the stable at Eddie’s heels.” 


“That was after I led Prince to water,” spoke up a lad of 
twelve, propped up on his elbow upon a lounge, showing a 
pair of very red cheeks, and with dull looks generally. “ She 
flew up on the watering-trough, quawking away as if she had 
something particular to say, either to me or to the colt; and 


Prince he threw up his head and dashed a lot of water | 
| music rose for a moment and then died away. It was at dusk 


over her jacket, and snorted. She followed me all round 


when I was getting Prince’s feed, and it wasn’t because she | 


was hungry, for I threw down some corn, but she only pecked 


at it a little, and left it to come in my tracks as far as the door- | 


step, where Jacob is standing now, and twisted her neck, and 
cocked her eyes at me. Guess there would have been a dia- 
logue if she could have talked English or I Gooseish.” 

“The last you’ve seen of her, hey?” interrogated the pa- 
triarch’s namesake, who had moved inside to close the door, 
leaving the instrument of slaughter on the step. 

“Ves.” But Eddie added another guess that the fowl had 


traveled down road, with a view to rejoin his uncle’s flock, | 


from which she had been donated, without consulting her, 
for a Christmas roaster. 

“Must be the case,” agreed Eddie’s mother, “if she isn’t 
in the yard or barn.” 

“I’ve looked for tracks in the light snow, but none’s to be 
seen in that direction,” said the faithful Jacob. 

“She couldn’t fly more’n across this room,” asserted the 
boy on the lounge; “uncle clipped her wing on purpose. 
Wish my throat wasn’t so sore, I’d help you, Jake, and we’d 
find her in a jiffy.” 


making mince pies. If the manufacturers should ask fora 
recommendation from me, I could cordially declare it to 
be the best machine for paring the parer’s fingers that I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Jacob renewed his search for the raw material of a Christ- 
mas dinner, and Eddie lay back on the lounge, clasping his 
throat with his hands and exclaiming how awful sore it was 
growing. 

“Lucky it’s vacation week,” he observed with a grimace. 


about which they had talked so much. 

Where their goose was spending Christmas Eve none knew. 
All were convinced that she had quitted the premises by so. ec 
means, and they had ceased to depend on her for the Chr -t- 
mas repast. 

Uncle Sias had engaged to drive around and carry \°s. 
Gager and Eddie to the festival with his own family, it bei ig 
a mile to the village. Ecd’e’s case was settled, we are aw. :e, 
but from his pillow he listened for the sound of sleigh-b« |\s, 
and turned his head painfully whenever the winter stre«t- 


that the team stopped before the door, a two-seated sleich 
piled with buffaloes, and Uncle Sias ran in, leaving his wife 
and daughter aboard. 

“Christmas is waiting!” was his merry salutation, then sve- 
ing Eddie tucked up in the plaid he added “ What, my min. 
fallen out of the ranks? Played out? Been using your vaca- 
tion hard, eh?” 

“Sore throat,” explained the boy in husky tone. “ And 
don’t you think, uncle, our goose came up missing this fore- 
noon, and Jake has hunted high and low for her, but she isn't 
anywhere round.” 

“Do you suppose the silly thing made her way home?” in- 
quired Mrs. Gager, drawing on her last glove. 

* Shouldn’t wonder at all; she was a big goose. Let lier 
go; to-morrow morning send Jacob over and we’ll have one 
for you ready dressed and stuffed.” 

_The mother left her boy with a kiss and the consolation 
Jacob would sit by and amuse him and keep the fire. 

“Too bad Eddie can’t come!” said Eddie’s cousin Sop 

of the same age, as the sleigh and sorrels sped on towa”'s 


| the village. 

“Well, keep on looking for her ladyship,” directed Jacob’s | 
mistress, “ because I want to attend to dressing her presently. | 
There! I’ve pared another finger. This is a new way of | 


“T’d have to stay home anyhow, and I’d feel the worst way 


to be falling behind in my class.” 


“T am not so sure about the luck,” said the boy’s mother. | 
“Tf you had been in school you might not have gotten a cold. | 
After skating the whole afternoon yesterday, you went coast- 


ing in the evening. Are you sure you didn’t get your feet 
damp?” 


“I’m very sorry for him,” added the boy’s Aunt Mart/.a. 
“Is he really ill? Rather sudden, isn’tit?”’ ‘This to Eddic’s 
mother. 

“T hope it is not serious at all. After he was taken down 
to-day, he spoke of having felt the trouble first when he wi xe 
in the night. Sore throat has been a distemper at our howse 
through the fall and winter. I have had two or three sp«''s 
of wearing horse-radish leaves myself. And Ned, you ‘- 
member, was hardly fit to be about, much less start on suc’: a 
journey, when he went away. The doctor thought, thou: }, 
that the voyage would operate favorably in sending the | 
laria out of his system, and that, he said, was the cause of /1is 
throat-swelling. It seems it had that effect, for all his letters 
tell us he was never in better health.” 

“T wish dear Uncle Ned could have got back before Christ- 
mas,” heartily expressed Sophie, confident there could be »\0 
celebration anywhere equal to their own. “I have hung a 
book for him. Please, aunty,” leaning everto Mrs. Gager on 
the back seat, “write Uncle Ned that Santa Claus hadi:t 
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eard he was in England just now, and so brought him pres- 

ts here just as usual. There is a bigger parcel from his 
class, and,” went on the girl confidentially, as her eyes sparkled 
with happy anticipation, “the superintendent when he dis- 
ty butes the gifts is going to call, ‘ Mr. Edwin Gager,’ and 
it a moment, and then pretend surprise that Uncle Ned 
doesn’t come forward, as he is only three thousand miles away ! 
\\on't everybody laugh? He thinks the absent members of 
|.» school ought to be particularly remembered.” 


e 


bold stuff. It was against him that he had been brought 


_up on tales of uncanny beings, for which—although none 


~Your uncle will not forget any of us at this time, over there; | 


Sophie’s aunt. 

i'n the home the party had just left the “ two laddies, lone but 
ontent,” as the foreigner phrased it, fell upon a similar topic. 
~ | would like ’mazin’ly to be in your father’s place to-night 
«| to-morrow,” Jacob said. 

‘What for? England’s too far off. Oh, ’cause it’s your 
of course.” 

‘Because they make more of Christmas than they do here. 
My father’s cot was no larger than this one room, but every 
(bristmas that ever came found the walls all covered with 
h lly branches, and such. As for the neebors that would be 


-rry-makin’ there, you couldn’t count ’em. Never see a 

vistletoe, did you?” 

No, but I’ve heard of them. O you bet that kind of tree 
crows here,” young America hastened to say, for the mo- 
ment unmindful of pain in his zeal for native land. “ There 

whole forests of it in Texas and California, and those two 
‘utes are bigger—are bigger than England any day.” 

~ It isn’t atree,” returned the Englishman. “The mistletoe 
¢rows on a number of trees—the apple-tree is one, but it is as 
different from that or any other tree in its leaves and berries 
escan be. It is just a thick, great bunch of dark evergreen, 
with white berries among the leaves. I’ve seen some larger’n 
that thing yonder what your mother puts her feet on.” 

* A hassock,” from Eddie, faintly. 

* They set snug in the crotches of trees; you can’t see any 
stem, but there is a short, stout one; all the branches grow 
from that; then when it is cut off and hung up on a ceiling, 
its handsome, I can tell you, and the sight of one at Christ- 


mas would set e’en a mon without legs a-dancin’. 


r forget the presents for you children, when he returns,” | 


had thus far crossed his path at short range—he inclined to 
be always on the lookout in such places as they might be sup- 
posed to frequent—a dark room, for example. The glimmer 
of his lamp was reflected from the row of glass panes above 
the vegetable bin, and showed a half-bushel measure lying 
where it fell when he pushed it within, after emptying it of its 
contents that morning, the last thing before swinging the 
hinged window into place. 

As Jacob paused beside the barrel a matted cobweb swing- 
ing from the beams threatened to get into the flame of the 
lamp; he pulled it down guardedly, and was then obliged to 
scrape his hand on the barrel hoops in order to free himself 
from the sticky fetters. He started. What was that slight 
noise he heard from the opposite corner? He had scared a 
mouse, perhaps, or a bit of mortar from the rough stone wall 


_ had given way and dropped down. Whatever it was, it made 


* How could a man dance without legs?” asked the sleepy | 
| other. Groping in darkness with terror unspeakable he fell 


listener. 
Roused by a mingled sense of being foolish and being 
clafted, Jacob’s charge kicked of his covering, threw up his 


arms and cried, “Oh, my throat! I can’t half breathe. I wish | 
_ place, as he found himself in the field of light which came 


mother hadn’t gone. What time is it?” 

he watcher was obliged to own that it lacked twenty minutes 
of eight, and—with his kind heart troubled—that most likely 
nobody would leave the church before nearly ten o'clock. 


lddie commenced to cry, which made him cough and choke | 


quite distressingly. He sprang up, calling hoarsely for his 

mother. With much coaxing he was induced to lie down again 

and be quiet; still he kept up a moaning about his throat. 
“Them’s always worse at night,” remarked Jacob. “See 


poor Jacob’s hair creep. He involuntary turned to look, 
thrusting out his light the length of his arm. 

The corner in question was a desert sort of a place. First 
it was occupied by a stack of old pieces of boards and barrel- 
staves, and promiscuously among these had been flung from 
that right left hand of Jacob’s all refuse vegetables—potatoes, 
turnips, beets, carrots, onions, loose leaves of cabbage-heads, 
also a quantity of apples. To this were added some straw, 
and the cellar sweepings for over a year. Those vegetables 
given to sprouting had sent up multitudes of pale and slender 
stems, which going to decay in the mass, had been succeeded 
by more of cellar growth and more of decay. 

As Jacob stood breathless and with fixed gaze, there was a 
distinct movement in the heterogeneous corner. He wanted 
to fly, but for the moment felt as if chained to the ground. 
What did his staring eyes now behold? A figure all in white! 
Ice seemed forming at his heart with the settled conviction 
that he himself had seenaghost. The ghostly figure—though 
strictly speaking he did not perceive any head, nor yet a body, 
but very distinctly a lady’s train—passed between the rubbish 
and the wall, and was gone! With its disappearance the 
spell was broken, and Jacob rushed for upstairs. 

Half way across the cellar the lamp dropped from the lad’s 
powerless hand, as the knife had before dropped from the 


on the stairs, up which he scrambled like an affrighted 
beast, upon all fours. The cellar door had a bolt, which 
with the instinct of self-preservation Jacob shoved into 


through the open door of the sitting-room. He breathed 
again, a deep shuddering breath. But what folly to try to 
bar out a ghost. 

Fortunately the sick boy was lying in adoze. His half-open 
eyes and audible breathing made it plain, however, that his 
was not the sleep that cures. 

No consideration could have made Jacob sit down and wait. 


| That the ghost would come stalking straight through closed 


here! I know what’s good for a sore throat—a pork rind. I'll | 


go and get a big, wide strip and bind on, and it’ll dror the 
ache all out—you see !” 

lle proceeded to the kitchen for a knife and a lamp, and 
‘hence down the cellar stairs, and slowly—as his feeble light 
»enetrated the darkness before him—towards the pork-barrel 
in the south-west corner. Next the barrels was a long and 
‘allow bin of potatoes, harvested by Jacob, and to which he 
‘nade a daily visit now, in the service of kitchen and stable. 
‘he cellar was so familiar a place that he could have done 
an errand here in the dark; but he would have had to be 
hired to do it. 

Not that Jacob was a real coward, though not made of very 


doors, he had not a doubt. The neighbors’ houses showed 


_ no lights at the windows ; everybody was spending Christmas 


Eve at the village. He determined to go too, as fast as his 
legs would carry him. Open-air darkness was better than be- 
ing walled in with a ghost. As to scruples with respect to 
leaving Eddie alone, sure it must be a precious mean ghost 
that would harm a good, sick little boy. 

From a closet in the hall he dragged forth his overcoat and 
hat and jumped into them. Just then a sound of sleigh-run- 
ners was heard, and through the side-lights Jacob saw Mrs. 
Gager step from her brother's sleigh. She had begun to feel 
anxious about her boy at home, and had returned long before 
the assembly broke up. 
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“ How is Eddie, Jacob? Where are you going ?” were Mrs. 
Gager’s inquiries on meeting the frightened lad at the door. 

“Worse, ma’am, and he wanted you—and I was startin’ 
after you,” was the stammered reply. “ He’s asleep now.” 

The mother stepped lightly to the sofa and bent over her 
child, in a moment coming back to where Jacob stood pale 
and dazed. 

“Go for Dr. May,” was her quiet order. 
to his own house as we came along. 
diately. I will put Eddie into bed. 
there hot water in the kitchen? It is always well to have hot 
water ready when a doctor is called. Why, what is the matter, 
Jacob ? Why do you stand there like a post? Are you afraid 
of something? 

“Tt’s a ghost there be in the suller, ma’am, a leddy in a 
white gown with a trail. I seed her, else I hope to die.” In 
revealing the situation Jacob staggered back as if an enemy 
had given him a blow. 

“Jacob,” returned the mistress sharply, “ Do you need to be 
told over again never to mention such a thing as a ghost in 
this house? If there were spirits around, they would be blessed 
ones, surely, on this night of all the nights in the year.” 

She opened the door and closed it softly after him, sending 
away her hasty messenger. 

The physician had not been called a minute too soon ; in- 
deed he feared he was hours late, when he found the patient 
suffering from diphtheria of a very pronounced type. Most 
of the night he was with Eddie’s mother at the sick bed. 
Early in the forenoon he called again and found the symptoms 
more favorable. He forbore to say to the anxious mother 
that the crisis was yet to come. 

For an hour the chore-boy had been hovering about the cel- 
lar window without daring to look through it even in broad day- 
light. The cow stood across the yard watching him with reproof 
in her eyes, and mooing from time to time for her daily ration 
of potatoes. At length the shadow of a well-known figure drew 
his attention. It was Dr. May, who standing in front of the 
potato bin, beckoned to the lad outside. The latter hurried 
down stairs now, with quite a confident exterior, but when 
there he cautiously veered to the barrel side of the cellar, 
keeping the doctor between himself and the ghost department. 

“Poultry business?” inquired the doctor, but his tone and 
manner were grave. “Take my advice and remove your 
goose if you wish her to live. Nothing but buzzards would 
prosper in this place, and the most respectable of those would 
scorn to take up with lodgings there ”’—he pointed to the rub- 
bish corner. 

“Goose ! Ghost?” ejaculated the astonished chore-boy. 

“Quawk, quawk, quawk!” observed the lost and found, 
waddling into view with a number of mouldy straws attached. 

* As I came down stairs the fowl stuck out her head and 
hissed ; that made me examine, and great occasion there is 
for hissing.” 

Dr. May’s further remarks were reserved for the mistress, 
who, stirring the contents of a saucepan over the kitchen 
stove, showed surprise at seeing him emerge from below. 

“Oh ! were you in search of carrots for a poultice, or——?” 

With the bouyancy of spirit that his word of encouragement 
had given, the woman added, laughing, “ You couldn’t have 
been aware, doctor, that Jacob reported a ghost in the cellar 
last evening.” His ghost story had not come to her mind be- 
fore since she cut him short in telling it. “‘ You didn’t see 
any ghost, did you, doctor?” 

“T have seen vastly worse.” 

“What! I don’t understand you.” 

“T have just seen, madam, Death on the pale horse.” 

The woman waited speechless. 

“Several months ago,” continued the man of medicine, “TI 


“ He drove up 
Ask him to come imme- 


Is there a fire, and is | 


appointed myself to detective work on these premises. ){a- 
laria, diphtheria—where was the cause lurking? I examined 
your well-water ; I considered the drainage and the out-buid- 
ings, but could not solve the problem. With a malign: nt 
case on our hands, it is solved—late, late.” 

“Oh, doctor! ” 

“Your husband is much away, madam, I am aware, and 
your Cares are many ; yet it is not too much to say that your 
cellar in which a virtual garbage heap has been allowed {o 
breed disease, is a disgrace to civilization. This is not s. y- 
ing but there may be others in the neighborhood as bad. _|}o 
not let the sun go down on that cellar uncleansed. But be- 
fore a hand is put to it, the child must be conveyed to the t\p 
of the house,—I had almost said to the top of the chimn: y, 
Have a bed prepared and I will call in an hour and carry hin 
up. Send your man to my man for a quantity of chloride of 
lime, to scatter through the cellar. Have the window left op: n 
_ for some time every day when the weather is not freezing.” 

He left Mrs. Gager sitting like one convicted of a mis«e- 
meanor. 

How they wrestled day and night with death in that sic«- 
chamber, it is not necessary to detail. The idolized only son 
survived, and the father, who had not known of his peril, re- 
turned home to find him at his play and his studies as usu.l. 
Jacob has learned a few things, and neither stores a comp: st 
heap in the cellar, nor believes in ghosts any more. ‘Ihe 
goose that was not eaten at Christmas, got married to one of 
the old flock; and with Eddie’s assistance they have raised 
the past season a brood of as fine young goslings as e\cr 
changed the color of their coats from yellow to gray and white, 
or paddled in a mill-pond and grew fat in preparation for a 
Christmas roast. Mrs. Gager declared that goose should |e 
kept and dealt well by, in return for valuable instruction in 
housekeeping which a silly bird was the means of giving a 
thoughtless woman. 


—Lavinia S. Goodwin, 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


ULE-TIDE. 
With vibrant clang the great church bell 
Breaks on the frosty midnight air, 
While, sweet with memory’s lingering spell, 
There wings across the meadows bare 
The children’s song Noél, Noél! 
The Christ is born, Immanuel!” 


And, joyous through the brightening morn 
And fading day, the tidings glad, 
On ministering wings upborne, ‘ 
Re-echo softly in each sad 
And fainting heart, ““Noél, Noél ! 
The Christ is born, Immanuel!” 


Until with mellow tone the bell 
Again thrills through the starlit air, 
While tender songs the story tell 
That comforts sorrow, pain and care 
With truth divine—* Noél, Noél! 
The Saviour comes, Immanuei !” 


—Adelaide Cilley Waldre. 
ETERNITY WILL TELL. 


Have I spread the dear mantle of charity 
O’er the frail and weak, my God? 

Have I striven to strengthen the tired and faint, 
And helped them to bear their load ? 

Have the sick and the poor ever blest my name, 
For kindness my hands bestowed ? 


As I backward look, my heart beats low, 
For the years that are to be, 

And solemn and earnest as life and death— 
This truth comes home to me— 

That eternity’s morning must surely tell 


What I have done for Thee. —Selecte!. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. : boiled ten minutes, dip a fork in it, taking care not /o stir the 
HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GONFECTIONS. syrup after it has boiled, hold up the fork, probably the liquid, 
DAINTY WorK FOR Fairy FINGERS. after it has run off, will only form a thickish drop on the end, 


T this festive season, when every one | if so you can wait a few minutes before trying again, then dip 
is thinking of making gifts or enter- the fork, let the greater part run back into the sauce-pan, and 
taining friends, the young readers of if a long, silk-like hair hangs from the fork when you hold it in 
Goop HovskrKEEPING,—those who _ the air, take up a little in a spoon and drop it into some éce-cold 
water; if it can be gathered from the bottom in a very soft 
ball, it may be taken from the fire, and set to cool quickly ina 
dry spot,—I mean, not in the sink or near water, but out in 
the air, if fine, or in a pan of snow, or cracked ice. You must 
be very quick, while you try the candy, for you must remem- 
ber that it passes rapidly from one degree to the other, and 
if bought, and will well repay while you are trying, the heat of the sauce-pan is cooking it 
few hours’ work. There are many More. If the sauce-pan is agate, the candy can be allowed to 
dishes ambitious little girls can very ©00l in it; if iron, pour it into a bowl. - 

well make, if the recipes were only Take care no spoon is dipped in it while cooling, no stirring 
culled and prepared for them; but OF shaking after it is removed from the fire, or it will granu- 
at Christmas tide, perhaps, when late. When cool, that is, cool enough to bear your finger in it, 
they are wondering what to give, take it in your lap, and stir it with a spoon or pudding stick. 
preity boxes of French candies will be a pleasant change It will soon begin to look like cream, and then get stiffer 
int worked tidies, book marks, etc., and yet, if the candy till you find it necessary to take your hands and work it like 
nust be bought at a dollar a pound, the little purses would bread dough. If it has been boiled rather beyond the right 
hardly permit many gifts of the sort. point, it may be crumbly, but persevere, work quickly, 

hen the art of making French candy, once acquired, isa Pressing it hard between the hands, and it will soon get a 
delightful acquisition, especially if you are not living in a Smooth mass. Of course small hands can not take all up at 
city, or in one where the confectioner’s art is represented by once, and it is better for two to work, each taking a piece of 
the excellent, and homely, molasses and broken candy, and the | the white paste, and working it, then lay it aside ; and, as the 
heicht of elegance attained by “ Boston chips” and sugary, one pound of sugar will not make much candy, you can put 
“French mixed.” on more to boil, while you work the first, and if you have suc- 

uu will need the best sugar, granulated or loaf (sugar | ceeded well with the first, you can put on double quantity. 
adulterated with glucose will give you great trouble.) | When you have learned to boil sugar, and to produce this 

Five kinds—vanilla cream walnuts, cocoanut creams, White paste from it, you have mastered the grand difficulty, 
orange and lemon creams, and raspberry creams will do for a | and I should be satisfied with that day's work, and leave the 
beginning, and if you can make those five successfully, you | cream candy or “ Fondant, as it is called, till next day, for 
can also make many others, avy others, in fact, that you care that matter it will keep good for weeks in a dry place, 
to make, for, in confectionery as in many other things, it is Pressed into a jar and covered with oiled paper. 
only “the first steps that costs,” and it will amuse you, when I advise leaving the using of the candy for another day, be- 
you get a box of boughten French candies, to find you can | cause the rock oe which we are apt to split in making ex- 
imitate them all, for you have the key to their mystery. periments, 1s trying to do too much. W hen we are tired we 

for the varieties named, you need some English walnuts should leave off, if possible, and I think you could bring a 
in halves, some grated cocoa nut, an orange, a lemon, some fresher brain to it another day than on this. Another thing, 

nilla flavoring, and a little tartaric acid (five cents’ worth although I have supposed you to be successful the first time, 
will last you for years, if kept in a tin box, with a tight cover.) it is likely you may not be ; two or three things may have hap- 
The raspberry creams can be made with raspberry jam, and if | pened, not one of which should discourage you, you must 
you can get from the druggist a little raspberry juice (not syrup) simply try again, remembering the thing is well worth doing, 

: as used for the best soda water, it will be better, The va- | both as a means of having a luxury at little expense, and of 
nilla also must be the strong essence from the druggist, not that enabling you to delight and surprise your friends; and the 

usually sold at the grocers’. When you have made a little failure may have happened to me who have made hundreds 
you will understand why every Jiguid used for candy must be Of pounds of French candy, or to any one. As I say, “the 
hichly concentrated. | ways of sugar are past finding out.” ; 

You will also need pink coloring made from cochineal, and In the first place, if the day ss damp, you may find your 
ye low from Spanish saffron—both of which will be easily | Sugar refuses to go beyond the point of thick cream,—will not 
made from the recipes I shall give,—and some sheets of con- | harden into a firm paste,-—in this case, all you have to do is to 
fectioners’ paper, or, if you are in the country and can’t pro- | put it back into the sauce-pan with two tablespoonfuls of hot 
cure it, get some thin paper and rub sweet oil over it, till it is | Water, and watch it closely, trying it in ice water, and let the 
transparent; or a piece of beef suet will answer the purpose. | ball it forms be a “ttle fir mer than before, then cool and work 

| prefer to use a small agate saucepan, but we are some- before. 
times obliged to take the tools we have, and a very clean iron, When you go to see if the candy is cool, if it looks smooth 


or even thick tin sauce-pan (but the latter requires great care) | and jelly-like, it will be perfect, but it may have a thin cake 
willdo. I advise beginning with one pound of sugar, and I | over it like ‘Ain ice on water, skim this off before beating, if 
thicker than paper, and beat as directed; but, in addition to 


warn any one who begins candy making, be they only the : __ ‘ 
little rosebud girls, for whom I am especially writing, or their | this thin cake, it may be sugary all through. This a 
experienced mamas, to be prepared to use some patience. | boiled too “ high, hd if the weather is very windy, It Is 
Sugar has ways that seem to the tyro “ past finding out,” it is | called “ granulation, and all that can be done is to put a cup 


so easily effected by the atmosphere. of boiling water to it, and boil it all over again. This is the 
\We say, then, you take a pint of sugar, and set it to boil | most tiresome difficulty to meet with, and the most frequent; 
with a small cup of water, stirring only to mix. When it has | and if I find the second boiling also “granulates,” I put 1 


as yet think they can only enjoy its 
good things through the handiwork 
of their elders,—may be glad to 
know how they, too, may make 
some goodies—not make-shift ones 
either, but such as cost a great deal 
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away for that day. Happily there is no waste, the same When all have been dipped once, the candy, if not all used, will 
sugar will boil a dozen times, only losing the brilliant white- | be getting too stiff; if it should do so before all are dipped, put the 
ness for a creamy tint, after several boilings. sauce-pan back on the fire, let the water boil, and stir as before. 

Another point I may mention is, if the candy is “ grained,” | md you may need os hes take a fresh preter = as before. 
that is, rough, instead of smooth like lard, vou have beaten it | balls andle ly 
or your arms will ache before you get into “ Fondant.” Even 
if the candy is “ grainy, you Can use it, and be more careful Dip each ball over again; now you see they are pure white, 
another time. The charm of cream candy is that it should 


; d be shine, and if you have dropped them neatly, have the queer little 
melt in the mouth, toa cream, as its name, “ Fondant” (melt- twist, or curl, where the fork leaves them, seen on French candies 
ing), indicates. 


of the finest kind. You may, if desirable, color the outside orane 
If you boil the sugar as I have suggested, in two parts, or color with saffron. Add a drop or two to the cream before you 

three, according to the quantity you wish to make, (the rea- dip the balls. 

son for boiling in small quantity being that it cools quicker | Lemon Drops—Make in the same way, only, as the juice js 

and is more easy to work), if one part makes a harder paste | sharp itself, you will not need the acid. These should be colored 

than the other, keep them separate. a pale lemon color, therefore when you have the “ Fondant” melted, 
I will give here the recipes for coloring : add very carefully one or two drops of yellow coloring. 


YELLOW CoLoRING.—Ten cents’ worth of Spanish saffron boiled | RASPBERRY Creams.—Add to a dessert-spoonful of raspberiy 
in half a pint of water till reduced to one-quarter, then strain jam, enough confectioners’ sugar to make a paste; if not acid 
through muslin, squeczing hard. This will give about half a gill of | ¢nough to taste like the fruit, add a speck of tartaric acid. Ma e 
dark, yellow liquid, one or two drops of which will color a good , nto balls between the palms = did the orange balls. Melt 
deal of candy. some of the hardest “ Fondant ” you have, in a cup in boiling watc;, 
stirring all the time; then to it add drop by drop cochineal colvr- 
ing to make it pale pink, and a few drops of raspberry juice, if you 
have it ; if you get too much of thé last, you will find it dilutes your 
candy so that it will not harden as you drop the balls. Now dip 
them twice, exactly as you did the orange balls. 


CocoANUT CREAMS.—Take two tablespoonfuls of grated cocoa- 
| nut and half as much “ Fondant’ candy; work them both together 
with your hand till the cocoanut is all well mixed in it. If you 
choose you can add a drop of vanilla. If too soft to work into 
balls, add confectioners’ sugar to stiffen; make into balls the sive 
of hazelnuts, and dip twice, as in the foregoing recipes, flavoring 
the melted “ Fondant ” with vanilla. 


COCHINEAL COLORING.—One ounce of cochineal powdered, one 
ounce of cream of tartar, two drachms of alum, half a pint of 
water. Boil together till reduced to one half, then strain through 
muslin and put up in a small bottle for use. 


Get a druggist to weigh the ingredients, as a grain too 
much acid or alum changes the color, making it the vulgar 
bluish pink sometimes seen in cheap candy. This quantity 
will last a long time, as two or three drops will color half a | 
pound of cream candy. It can also be used for ice cream, | 
cake icing, and so forth. 

I will suppose now you have the colorings made, and a 
nice mass of pure white candy. You have also some walnuts CREAM WALNUTS, OR ALMONDS.—Melt a piece of “ Fondant ” by 
ready divided, some cocoanut grated, and a Florida orange, | stirring in a cup in boiling water ; add vanilla to flavor, and stir til! 
alemon, and raspberry jam. You must also have two pounds | like cream; drop half-walnuts or almonds into it, take them out on 
of confectioners’ powdered sugar, to be got from most good | the end of a fork, and drop on to oiled paper. If the candy thick- 
grocers ; and now you are ready to begin work. ens too much, return to the fire and stir till liquid again, remen.- 

ORANGE CREAMS.—Grate the rind from the orange, which | bering that the candy must always be in a vessel set in boiling 
should have a ¢#ick, dark skin, on a plate ; when the yellow part is wane, and as the water cools it hardens. When the nuts are all 
all off, carefully remove every bit from the grater with a fork, then | dipped once, give them a second coat of candy. You may change 
put just a speck of tartaric acid to the teaspoonful or so of yellow flavoring, and color them if you choose. 


you have, which mix with it with the end of a knife; put toittwo | I will recapitulate a few points to be remembered, in order 
tablespoonfuls of the confectioners’ sugar, and enough orange juice | to meet the difficulties that may arise : 
to make all into a stiff, smooth paste. Less than a teaspoonful If the boiled sugar is rough and full of granulation a'! 


will generally do. Now your judgment and taste must come in. | through, when cool enough to beat, it is boiled too much, or i! 

I do not know how large your orange was, nor how full of oil the | has been stirred. 

rind was, therefore the two tablespoonfuls of sugar may be too If, instead of a creamy paste, like lard, after it is beaten, i 

much. The paste should look like the yolk of a hard-boiled €88: | is sandy or sugary, you did not let it get cool enough before 

and taste rather strongly of the orange; also the acid should be beating 

just enough to give pleasing tartness, it it does not, “> a baile ie If it does not harden so that it works like dough, withou' 

the acid, and what adheres will be perhaps enough to sharpen the 

paste. When you get it right (you must go by taste), break small | sticking to the hands, it is not boiled enough,—boil it agai 

pieces and make them into balls the size of a hazelnut, flatten them | 2S directed. ' 

a little and drop them on toa plate, sprinkled with sugar. These If, after you have dipped a few balls, the candy gets so 

are the insides. thick that they look rough and it does not drop off the fork, i: 
Take a piece of “ Fondant” size of an egg (more or less as you are | is too cold, return it to the stove, let the water boil up unde: 

going to make many or few), put it in a qup or small bowl, which | it, while you stir till it is again liquid. In making a little o/ 


set in a small sauce-pan of boiling water on the range. Laya sheet each kind, the cream often needs heating over two or thre: 


of oiled or greased paper on your right hand, on your left have the | times: after the third time it will get too hard to melt at all. 
orange balls. Witha fork mash and stir the “ Fondant” as it melts | as each return to the fire cooks it a little 


till it is like very thick cream. //f you leave it without stirring, | If the balls, when dipped, come out with the inside colo: 
remember it will go back to clear syrup. Take care no water | ey : 


: | showing through mzch and the candy runs off on to the paper 
splashes into it. When creamy, bring it, sauce-pan and all, to | if als 2 or boil j +). it is a littl 7 
the table; put it in front of you, and drop in with your left hand, | (if you have let no water boil into it), it is . itt . too oe 
one orange ball; take it up with your right on a fork, give it a | Melted; remove the bow] from the water, stir it a minute out 
little shake to get rid of superfluous candy, and turn it neatly on | Of it, then put it back ; it will be cooler. ; 

to the greased or waxed paper. You must be quick for if the You will see, by the time you have made the five candies ! 
ball remains long in the hot candy it will melt; yet it must be | describe, that the process is a/ways the same. Variety lies in 


quite covered with the candy. flavoring, coloring, and in what constitutes the center of the 
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candy; and your own ingenuity and taste will aid you in 
ducing novelties. 
\hile you are about it you may like to try 

CHocOLATE CREAMS.-—Simply flavor your “ Fondant ” with van- 
illa, melt zasweetened chocolate in a cup on the range, with a tea- 
spoonful of water ; take an equal quantity of “* Fondant” melted to 
creain, mix both together standing in boiling water, as for the other 
candies, and dip your white ballsas you did the orange, etc. If the 
chocolate covering is too stiff to use easily, add another teaspoon- 
ful of water, but be very careful. 
ere are many other goodies quite within the reach of 
young and willing confectioners, which I may perhaps in some 
future p2per tell of, when they will bring to the work the ex- 
pericnce gained from making the varieties just given, and the 
courage for fresh efforts gained by success in doing them. 
But in this paper space warns me that I can but wish before I 
close it, a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


—Catherine Owen. 


Collo ted for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


\Vomen are the guardian angels of life.—Lamartine. 

If you wish to ruin yourself marry a rich wife.—WZichelet. 

No man can either live piously or die righteously without a wife. 
—Nihter. 

The man who is able to govern a woman is able to govern a 
nation. —Balszac. 

\ wife is a gift bestowed upon man to reconcile him to the loss 
of |'aradise.—Goethe. 

Secrets with girls, like guns with boys, are never valued till they 
make a noise.—Cradee. 

Do not try to produce an ideal child: it would have no fitness in 
this world.—Herbert Spencer. 

She builds up a home or degrades it. If woman is honored ina 
home she makes it honorable.—Rev. /. D. Fulton. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his house and his 
wile, unless the one is about to be sold and the other buried.— 


A bad wife is a shackel to a man’s feet, a palsy to his hands, a 
burden on his shoulders, a smoke to his eyes, vinegar to his teeth 
a thorn to his side, a dagger to his heart.—/vancis Osborne. 

Man is continually saying to woman, *‘ Why are you not more 
wise?’ Woman is continually saying to man, “ Why are you not 
more loving?” Unless each is both wise and loving there can be 
no real growth.— Thoreau. 

When I see the motherly arms of my little daughters when play- 
ing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter myself that their 
hus!ands and children will be happy in the possession of such 
wives and mothers.—A ddison. 

A woman with a hazel eye never elopes from her husband, never 
chats scandal, never finds fault, never talks too much nor too little, 
always is an entertaining, intellectual, agreeable, and lovely 
creature.—Frederic Saunders. 

It is a deep mystery, the way the heart of man turns to one 
woman out of all the rest he’s seen in the world, and makes it 
easicr for him to work seven years for her, like Jacob did for 
Rachel, sooner than have any other woman for th’ asking.—George 


A very judicious mother, who had brought up a large family of 
chilren, all of whom are now responsible and useful members of 
socicty, remarked that it was her practice to obey her children for 
the ‘rst year of their life, but ever after she expected them to obey 
her.—/. S. C. Abbott. 

In the art of conversation, woman, if not the queen and victor, is 
the lawgiver. If every one recalled his experience he might find 
the best in the speech of superior women, which was better than 
Song, and carried ingenuity, character, wise counsel, and affection, 
as easily as the wit with which it was indorsed.—Emerson. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE FASHIONS. 


CHRISTMASTIDE AND THEREABOUTS. 


HE great world of the metropolis requires no al- 
manac to say that Christmas is near, and no 
one disdains to carry a package, from the sly 
and wary bulls and bears of Wall street, to the 
smallest wisp of an errand boy, and women 
especially, their satchels, carriages, muffs, teem 

with mysterious parcels, all silently saying, 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying clouds, the frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night, 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 
The little ones on Christmas eve, asleep in “lap of legends 
old,” may well wonder how dear, good Santa Claus gets down 
our narrow furnace flues and registers, still the sweet realm of 
childhood does not banish impossibilities as improbable, and 
its faith works the miracle. How can one think solemnly of 
the dying year, that 
“Through woods and mountain passes, 
The winds like anthems roll ; 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing, pray for this poor soul, 
Pray, pray.” 

We never stop to think, in this great merry-go-round, of the 
requiems lately chanted in the sough of the trees as they com- 
mit their beauties, leaf by leaf, to the dust, nor do we forget 
that from the dying throes of Nature, Art springs to life, and 
cities awake from their mid-summer dream. Here, we are 
made up of extremes,—the very rich, the very poor. The 
magnificent palaces of art, scarcely to be called shops or 
stores, are each day rendered more attractive by some new 
device. The grand rooms of the palatial building on Fifth 
avenue of Mr. Starr, who resides altogether in Paris, bafile 
description. The very latest perfection of beauty is seen in 
the holiday display of this jeweler’s establishment, of the 
cameo glass, Imagine glass of amber, sapphire, topaz, ruddy 
sardonyx, pale water green, rose, in vases of beautiful form 
with exquisite designs, figures, flowers, vines, and foliage. 
The art consists in forming very thick glass in two or three 


| layers of different colors, generally white on ruby or the above 


colors, and in so cutting or carving the designs, in high relief, 
as to appropriate the lights and shadows by a process similar 
to that of stone cameo cutting. The excessive delicacy and 
grace of this work upon a translucent ground with a rich glow 
of color, produces a beauty of effect unattained heretofore ; 
in fact, is the revival of an ancient art of the early Roman 
period. Some fragments of cameo glass were found in Pom- 
peii, and two perfect examples of this period exist in the 
Naples museum, and the far-famed Portland vase, found near 
Rome, called the wonder of wonders, is now in the British 
museum. It was formerly described as an ancient cameo, but 
in the last century proved to be glass in two layers. These 
are made now in three colors. The height of these exquisite 
creations is from four inches to twenty-four, and cost from 
$35 to $350. A gourd-shaped vase of translucent sapphire 
blue, has a decoration, in white, of minute carving of waving 
ostrich plumes; another, of a deeper blue, has the graceful 
carving, in white, of a bed of large leaves at the base, from 
which rises tall, thickly growing fox gloves perfectly shaded ; 
another of palest amber is similarly treated in a design of holly- 
hocks. A lemon colored Japanese shape bowl has a superb 
design carved in white stratas of a huge dragon in high relief; 
charming cupids rise from flowers in pursuit of a butterfly. 
These quaint shaped jars are of the richest ruby, rose, amber, 
deep blue of thinnest quality of glass. Others are in Egyp- 
tian, Japanese, and Greek. The color of the antique sard, 
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with its warm, ruddy layer, serves as a charming contrast to 
the snow white figures to be cut on it, exquisitely shaded by 
the admixture of another intermediate layer. Some small 
gourd-shaped bottles for the toilette are of extreme thinness, 
brilliant as a mirror, and wonderful tenuity. 

Words can be but poor renderings of the new jewels and 
their forms. A pure pale moon-stone, arranged for a pendant, 
is an inch and half long by one inch wide. This shows two 
profile heads cut in cameo of Night and Morning of intricate 
work. A star gleams over each head. Another magnificent 
pendant is an Egyptian woman’s head, in high cameo relief of 


Brazilian topaz, a rich warm brown, crowned with rubies and | 


diamonds ; from the throat depends the Nile key of the same 
precious stones, with a large pearl pendant. A still larger 
pearl is set above the jewelled crown, and above this are orna- 
ments of rubies and diamonds of minute size ; from each side 
of this descends two curving lines of gold, paved with similar 


gems, completing the superb head dress. A charming pin | 
for the hair is a large wild rose of pale pink enamel with pistils | 


of diamonds, the petals curve inwards and are bordered with 
closely set dew drops of sparkling diamonds. The swallows 
homeward fly is exemplified in several small swallows on the 


wing, composed of diamonds of graduated size to suit the | 


shape of body, wings and tail, forsaking a branch of finest 
diamonds. A lace pin, among others equally superb, is a 


straight, narrow bar, having in the center a perfect emerald of | 


over ten carats; on each side of this gem is a large diamond, 
at each end of the bar is a white pearl and one of gray; the 
price of this is $8,000. Marvellous prices are paid for 
colored diamonds. There is a pendant composed altogether 


of diamonds,—rose-pink, blue, white, and brown; the tints | 


are not deep but perfect. For $14,000 one may have 
a large pendant unsurpassed in fineness of workmanship. It 
consists of three curiously curved leaves, the veins made of 
fine diamonds, and in each leaf is set a pure white, large 
pearl, a rose-tinted pearl, and a lustrous black pearl with 
shifting greenish hues. This is attached to a fine chain of 
gold and platina. 

The new scarf-pins for men are in imitation of Egyptian 
scarabeii, in onyx of rich, red cream, black or gray with 
layers of pink, dark green or white, black or brown, in shaded 
stratas. A head of Minerva has four layers,—the dark gray 
ground, light face, black helmet and bust, and the crest over 
the helmet gray. The glyptographic art has arrived at the 
highest degree of perfection, and the contrasts of color so 
wrought as to add harmony and expression to the subject. 
These scarf-pins cost $20, and are the newest of the styles. 
For a pendant to a gentleman’s chain are superb silvery 
moon-stones, also rich sardonyx intaglio of a Centaur and 
Orpheus with harp, suspended in a gold frame. 

The setting of all gems is invisible. Here is a graceful 
branch of fuschias in diamonds for the hair; the gems quiver 
and palpitate like the tremulous beauty of dewdrops shot with 
fires, all of a glitter with gold, crimson green and hyacinth. 
The pretty Langtry chains for ladies’ watches are still very 
fashionable. These are always made of silver pure white or 
oxidized. The pendant at the end of the short chain that 
passes through the button hole of the dress, is of ball shape, 
or in many a quaint device, as a crab caught in a net over a 
shell, a frog crawling upon a sea shell, a spider in a web; 
these are elaborately carven and executed. 

The Gorham Company make a most superb display of silver 
ware. The latest fashionable decoration is etching on silver. 
There are no longer any standards, all articles for the table 
have a flat foundation. A large silver mug with a lid is dec- 
orated with Oriental flowers, vines and graceful curves form- 
ing a frame for a polished scroll intended for name or device. 
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pitcher is of dark oxidized silver. On the front is etche:| a 
_ jolly friar with cowled head. His half closed eyes rest gre od- 
| ily on the beer glass in his hand. The opening lips, nd 
triple chin that rests upon the massive chest, are wonderf \|ly 
realistic. The graceful, etched decoration is a wandering 
garland of vines.and hops. A tea set of five pieces has jo 
standards, and is of low form, in oxidized silver, with decera- 
tion exquisitely etched of the tea-plant and foliage. ‘I wo 
huge serpents coiled together form a pitcher; the head «nd 
| neck of the escaping one hangs low over the mouth of ihe 
pitcher; the other, in pursuit, forms the handle, and the fog 
distended, mouth and curving neck forms part of the edge of 
the pitcher, of the pursuer. The two bodies twisted altcr. 
nately of the pitcher are different in color and design: onc is 
light, and twisted like a rope; the other is dark, oxidized ond 
speckled. 

Manicure sets come in large plush and velvet boxvs, 
square in shape. The various toilette boxes and, handles of 
instruments, are of the most elaborate repfoussé silver. ‘| he 
_ toilette sets, including mirror, trinket, puff, hair-pin, nail, «x 
| face powder, pomade, lozenge and other boxes, are all of + \ic 
same massive silver in repoussé. ‘The backs of the brus!ivs 
correspond, also the standard, to a ruby-velvet pin-cus!: i, 
Alligator skin still retains its popularity in dainty, sil\ cr 
mounted portfolios, satchels, port-monnaies, and box des\s. 
A novelty this season is black and red morocco, called Eng- 
lish alligator, which is burnt in order to arrive at the colurs. 

Toilette accessories increase in elegance and _ variv'ty. 
Dresses are more and more full in the back. The long, open 
| over-skirts and sashes, with also sash effects, are seen on all 
styles of dress. The elaboration of dress helps, as an «ld 
_ lady wisely observed at a recent opening, to conceal the shape, 

if poor; and, if closely followed, to hide the defects of a worn 
| dress. There are folds and pleats, thick cords for holding 
| heavy drapery, silk, jet and other clasps and pendants, jet 
beaded fronts and panels, over dark or black-satin skirts. ‘lhe 
most brilliant Roman sashes are worn, and vests are added of 
the same. There seems to be a carnival of gaiety in costume. 
A few yards of the gaily striped velvet goods, or the satin snd 
plush materials mixed. The fashionable frisé or shot satins. 
when used on a dress that is about to be placed on the re- 
tired list, will give it new life in the way of an apron front, 
side panels, vests, plastrons, cuffs, etc. 

There is very little change in gloves. The long Mous«ite- 
taire maintains its well-earned charm of convenience. Colors 
are of the most sedate for the street, in delicate tan, cin ia- 
mon, brown, stitched on the back in wide lines of vivid 
yellow or black. 

Among the various devices to introduce vests is the preity 
novelty of a fur vest set in cloth jackets, made very narro\ 
the neck and wide at the waist. A close collar and cv'!s 
accompanies it. 

Skating costumes are seen in modistes apartmen! — 
made of green billiard cloth, trimmed with flat gold braid, jt 
on in a wide braiding design on the outside of the box ple its 
of the skirt. A short drapery corresponds, and the t</ht 
basque is similarly braided. The outer jacket matches « »0, 
and is trimmed around with fur. 


—Georgiana H. S, Hull. 


WHEN the sleeves of undervests are found to be too long, espe ci- 
ally for a housekeeper (they should not be long enough to com: i! 
contact with the facing of the dress sleeve, which, if colored, is «pt 
to soil them), the ordinary remedy is turning up; but this is objec- 
tionable for two reasons,—it makes the sleeve clumsy and ‘he 
doubled edge soils easily and it soon wears out. The sleeve «an 


The massive handle is elaborately worked ; the whole is done 


be taken out and made of the proper length, or a tuck can be mace 
near the top. 
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AUNT SAMANTHA'S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
How IT WAS PREPARED AND EATEN. 

HE way of it was, Natalie (that’s 
Tom Grey’s adopted that I’m 
bringing up) had scarlet fever 
about Thanksgiving time, so I 
couldn’t thanks give,—that is, not 
then, but after she got better, and 
Dr. Grey said it was “all owing to 
my good nursing,” and after I'd 


pickling and preserving done, I 
had such a Thanksgivingey feel- 


brate in some way, and I told 
Natalie, one morning, when I noticed how her cheeks were 
geting to look like my spitzenburgs, that I should think it 
was almost the time for the * Fourth,” only July did not come 
in Jtecember. “No, auntie, but Christmas does,” said she, as 
she broke off an icicle hanging from my ell roof. And that 
wes the beginning of it. After I decided to have a Thanks- 
giving, and a Fourth, and a Christmas all together, in such a 
cel. bration as would make my old house ring from the cellar 
to the garret, the next thing was, who to invite. First, there 
were the Greys. Dr. Grey, 7 he would come, he will make 
one, and Israel (for short called the Israelite), his son, who 


was home from college, he would make two. His father said 
he» would have his son named Israel because he would pre- 
vail: he said “he belonged to a prevailing race.” Then 


there was old Granther Grey, who was always going about 
wit! a bible to study into the meaning of hidden things, he 
would make three, and Dorcas, a great aunt of Dr. Grey’s 
wife. who had had the old-fashioned consumption for fifty-one 
she would make four, and Lib, the colored girl, she 


years, 

would make five, and Jonas, the man, would make six, then 
there was the widow Jones and her four children, she would 
make eleven, and over by the mill was Mahaly Gibson and 


These last all be- 


her husband, they would make thirteen. 
long 
fire’ my brick oven for them more than once. 
and Amarilla in my own family, and my great niece, Mary 
Mcintyre, from Boston, we would make seventeen, and 


for folks outside, as a kind of thank offering that I was able 
to help those who were too poor or too down-hearted to 
help themselves. 

Well, I wrote to Mary that night, and she answered me right 
off that she’d come “two days before Christmas,” and she 
secined as pleased and thankful as if she’d been a poor woman 
whe had never been ten miles from home in her life, and she 
added those mysterious letters, “D. V.” So, after I’d read 
the letter and raked down the fire and put the cat down cellar, 


head, *D. V,” “D. V,” and as true as I’m a born woman, 
everything I could think of was “ Darn the venture,” “ Darn 
the venture.” 
words over to myself till my face got as red as my flannel bed 
gown, from only thinking of what I was doing. Said I to 
m\self, rising up, if it has come to this, that you, who are 
W.!\ on to fifty years old, can accuse your best friends of blas- 
phemy, then you had better go to bed and hide your head 
uncer the bed quilts. For anything you know, Mary McIntyre 
m.\ be a member, in good and regular standing, of some se- 
crei society, and those letters may be a badge of her office, 


sauce, and spare ribs and angel food on your hands, to say 
nothing of cake, and four kinds of pie, and English plum pud- 


got all my house cleaning and | 


ing that I thought I must cele- | 
was deaf as a post, as poor as poverty and as ugly as sin, but 


«| to that class who are “always with us,” and I had | 
Natalie | 
| was, to get anything to carry to your mouth.” 


ding, and about twenty folks, more or less, to cook all this 
for, to say nothing of presents all around, here are you sitting 
up nights pondering the meaning of letters in an unknown 
tongue which don’t concern you in the least, said I; this 
ought to be a solemn warning to you not to trouble yourself 
with things too high or mysterious for you, and it was from 
that time forth I was able to find my roving thoughts upon 
the coming day and its “et ceterys.”’ 

As soon as Amarilla knew that Mary McIntyre was ex- 
pected from Boston, she was in a perfect fidget because we 
were not going to be “genteel” enough. When she was a 
young girl she had two hobbies, one was to get married and 
the other was to be “gentec/.” After straining every nerve, 
there had, finally, dangled from her matrimonial hook, a hus- 
band. He had a glass eye, a cork leg, and only one arm, he 


he was a “masculine man,’”’—that was enough for Amarilla. 
Once married, she said, “an awful load was lifted from her 
heart ; nobody could call her an old maid again.” After five 
long, wretched, miserable, starving years of connubial bliss, 
she was left to the “gracious estate of widowhood ”’ in abject 
beggary, a wreck in body and in mind, and because she and I 
had studied from the same dog-eared primer, and quarreled 
about our half of the same bench at school, and because there 
was no one else to do it, I took her in, shorn of everything 
but her “gentility.” It was no credit to me; I had a large 
house all to myself, and I had never been encumbered with a 
better half who would think he had the right to contend for 
every cent I saved or spent. I have known wives who 
couldn’t sleep a wink the night before they wanted to post a 
letter, because they dreaded to ask their husbands for a two 
cent stamp. 

But this is adigression. She began to pore over all her old 
books of etiquette, and to go through with all manner of ex- 
periments, about the way she should sit at table, and how she 
should carry her food to her mouth. One morning, when I 
was comparing two receipts for fig pudding, she said, “ The 
great thing, nowadays, is to carry your food to your mouth 
genteelly.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Amarilla,” said I, “for I be- 
lieve there Aave been times when the great thing with you 
I know it’s 


| mean to twit of facts, but then “salt is good for seasoning.” 


while I was about it, I thought I would heat my oven once | 


The great trouble with Amarilla was, she wouldn’t sfay 
seasoned. The very next day I gave Tom, the widow's oldest, 
fifty cents to clean my silver, seven solid pieces, that were 
handed down, as it were, “from a former generation” (D. 
Webster). When he came to the castor, Amarilla, who had 
been dozing over her “ 500 rules for Eating and Sleeping Gen- 
teelly,” and “ Etiquette Exemplified ” or “ How to Wink Po- 
litely,” screamed out, “ Be you crazy?” 

“T beant yet,” I said calmly, extracting my apron from her 


| grip, “but I can’t say how long before I shall be, Amarilla.” 


I sat a minute, and those letters kept running through my | 


And then I sat and repeated those scandalous | 


ancihere are you, with turkeys and chicken pies, and cranberry 
| Grundy, for the simple reason, I mistrust, that. they are so 


“What will what’s her name think of you,” said she, “if 
you have a castor on you table?” Said she, referring to her 
book, “ Castors are all out of style and are never seen in well 
regulated families.” 

“What has happened to the castors all at once ?” 

“They take up too much room,” (reading). 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said I, * they do not take up half as 
much room as a dozen little salts and peppers and oils and 
vinegars, all playing ‘kitty corner’ round the table, and all in 
danger of having their heads knocked off.” 

“ Flowers in their place would be better.” (Reading,) 

“Why not have the castor and flowers, too?” 

All this talk against castors is only a silly freak of Mrs. 


said I. 


common,—-any mechanic’s wife can have one,—therefore Mrs. 
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Grundy will not. The next day her fancy took another turn. 
“You know, Samantha,” she began, “that you’re the best 
cook in Baybridge.” 
“T doubt it,” said I, “but if I am, it’s no credit, seeing I’ve 
always had everything to do with—all left to me—and never 
having had any husband to——” 


“Oh!” said she, interrupting (for she is dreadful sensitive | 


about husbands), ‘cooking is one thing and serving is an- 
other. When I lived with Mrs. Fitz Noodle, she used to say 
that she’d rather her food wouldn’t be well cooked than well 
served.” 

“ Indeed!” said I, and went on with my mince meat. 

“Ves,” said she, “when I lived with Mrs. Fitz Noodle, I 
was used to a great deal of serving.” 

“How was you used to it?” said I, as I cleaned my chop- 
ping knife. 


“T was used to the standing part. I got so that I could go 


through a dinner of twenty courses, three hours long, from | 


the soup to the finger bowls, and not make a single mistake, 
passing everything to the left every time.” 
“T don’t doubt,” said I dryly, “that you learned to keep to 


the left, and I’m afraid, Amarilla, that you'll keep there mostly | 
for the rest of your life, but what has that to do with my Christ- | 


mas dinner?” 

“Well,” said she, “I’ve been talking it over with Lib, and 
I made her sit down at table, as Mrs. Fitz Noodle used to me, 
and let her see for herself how much easier it is to have things 
served from the left.” 


“You did! Lib, taught and trained by Mrs. Grey, who is in | 


her grave, must have been very much edified. And what did 
Lib say?” 

“Why, I couldn’t make out what ailed her. She laughed 
and Jaughed, and said ‘I hadn’t told her anything that she 
didn’t know when she was born.’ A deliberate falsehood, if 
there ever was one,” added the highly incensed Amarilla, 
taking a vigorous pinch of snuff, “and all that, after I was 
kind enough to tell her that I’d watch her, and give her a wink 
once in a while, as Mrs. Fitz Noodle used to me.” 

“Amarilla Peters,” said I, almost capsizing my chopping 
bowl, “I’ve set. my solid mahogany (which was an heirloom) 
three times a day, more or less, for over twenty years, ‘under 
this vine and fig tree,’ and do you suppose now, I’m going to 


turn myself wrong side out, or throw away my self respect, be- | 


cause Mary McIntyre happens to be coming?” Said I, “do 


you think I’d be mean enough to play the hypocrite, Amarilla, | 


or pretend to anything but the plain way that I’ve been ac- 
customed to all my life? I should be like the boy who ‘didn’t 
speak, and they found out he was a fool just the same!’” 
Said I, “I should be a laughing stock in my own house.” 
Said I, “if Dr. Grey comes, and carves my turkeys and roast 
pig, and spareribs, and chicken pies and et ceterys, and Lib 
helps him in the way she’s accustomed to at his own table,” 
said I, “it wouldn’t be healthy for you, Amarilla, to make up 
any faces at her, or tip her any winks.” , 

That very afternoon Mahaly Gibson came over while I was 
putting the finishing touches to my “riz cake.” I’d made 
twenty loaves and I did have good luck with it all, if I do say 


it, and I was looking it over and thinking how much of it I’d | 


give away, as a kind of Christmas cheer to the outsiders, men- 
tioned before when she came in. The wind wes blowing 
dreadfully and she was all out of breath, and she didn’t have 
anything but an old cotton shawl thrown over her head, and 
her shoe strings were trailing on the floor, and she hadn’t but 
one stocking on, and, on the whole, she was as wild and for- 
lorn a sight as I’d ever set eyes on. 

“Mahaly,” said I, “where’s the warm hood I gave you 
Thanksgiving ?” 

“Oh,” said she, “I guess it’s in the coal hod.” 


| Said I, “ Mahaly, did you know you hadn’t got but one 
| stocking on?” 

| “Yes,” said she, “that’s nothing; I shall find the other 
| when I make the bed,” said she, rolling up her eyes wild] to 
| acobweb that dangled on the stove pipe, and clasping |ier 
| hands, “I had such an inspiration in the night that I couldn 
sleep, and I got right up and threw a shawl on my shoulder 
and began to write, and I’ve done nothing but write ever 
| since.” 

| “What did Royal have for breakfast,” said I. 

“Hasty pudding,” said she. “I told him he might warm 
over some that was left from day before yesterday, if he 
wanted to, and there was enough still for dinner. It bexts 
everything how that pudding holds out,” said she. “I don't 
care about such things as eating and drinking; they are with 
me but as the small dust in the balance. I pity people from 
the bottom of my heart, whose souls are tied down to such «e- 
lusions as eating and drinking,” and she gazed pathetically 
| at the long row of cakes that I was frosting. 

That cobweb was a merciful dispensation, if there ever was 
one. I seized the broom in time to save myself from a fit. 

Said she, “I’ve got a plan in my head for a story, and !'m 
neither going to eat nor sleep till it’s finished,—the story «/ a 
noble woman whose life was one long conflict for the 77y/ 
And I was thinking, this morning, that I’d got everything to 
encourage me in the path I’ve marked out for myself, and i'm 
not going to be turned aside by the sneers of a mocking 
world.” Said she, “Isn’t it always the fate of genius to ) 
misunderstood ; wasn’t Jane Eyre rejected at first?” 

“No, Mahaly,” said I, “if we come to facts, she wasn’t.’ 

“Well,” said she, rising, “it don’t make any difference 
whether she was or not, enough ave been rejected to give me 
| all the courage in the world. I thought, perhaps, your wealthy 
| niece would carry back a manuscript or two to some of those 
Boston editors, and I’ve brought an ode that I composed, to 
be read at your Christmas dinner; don’t you want to hear i:?” 

“No,” said I, don’t /” 

She looked kind of crestfallen (poor creature, she was not 
to blame for the way she was made, after all), and I knew she 
was hungry, so I whisked out the table and laid the cloth, «nd 
put on some of my raised biscuits and butter and quince 
| marmalade, and a warmed over mince pie, and a loaf of “taste 
| cake,” and cheese, and then | slipped on the broiler and |iad 
| a smoking beefsteak in no time, and it really did me good 
| to see that creature eat. 
| Well, I haven’t told you much about the Christmas dinner, 
| have I? I had it’ and every one came that was invited. 
| That was something to be thankful for. Some of them were 
| after the “lame, the halt and the blind” order, but there \.s 
_ not wanting enough leaven of the right sort to “leaven the 
whole lump.” At the last minute, the widow took me into 
| the buttery and said she “ would help Lib about the waiting.” 
| She said “she couldn’t sit down with ‘thirteen at table, 
even if it was a Christmas dinner.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with thirteen,” said I, “ provided 
there’s enough to eat. I’d as soon be the thirteenth as tic 
third.” 

“Why,” said she, “don’t you know that Judas was the t!)'r- 

' teenth at the last supper, and didn’t he go out and hang hin 
self, and don’t that fvove that the thirteenth always dies before 

| the year is out?” 

| “No,” said I, “I don’t see that it does, but if you want to 

_ wait, and eat after, with Jonas and Lib and the children, 

| there’ll be enough, and to spare.”’+ 

This is Mahaly’s ode. She read it after we’d all eaten «ll 
we possibly could, and just before we all went into the parlor, 
which Mary and Natalie and Israel, with Jonas’ help, had 
trimmed with vines and evergreens, and where they had thie 
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Christmas tree, all hung with presents. Id like to tell you | 
about the presents, but I haven't time. The Israelite was 
Santa Claus. He came down an evergreen chimney, with his 
bells and packs and pipe. It beats everything what a genius 
Mary is for arranging things. | 
Well, as I said, Mahaly read the ode. She was dressed in | 
4 neat black cashmere that I’d given her, and there wasn’t a 
sin le button off, or as much as one rip anywhere to be seen, 
anc this is the ode: 
The winds blow chill down Beech’s hill, 
The moonbeams are a shining 
This Christmas night, and al! is light 
As we sit here a dining. 
The whole earth round, there can’t be found 
A soul who’s been the winner 
Of brighter cheer than we’ve felt here, 
At Aunt Samantha’s dinner. 
A “ Merry Christmas,” every one, 
Who hears my simple ditty ; 
A “ Merry Christmas,” all the world,- 
The learned, the wise, the witty. 


A “ Merry Christmas” to the poor, 
Their sorrows boil and bubble ; 

If all the rich were like Aunt Sam (antha), 
There’d be lots less of trouble. 


—Mrs. Sarah DelWV. Gamwell. 
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THE EMPTY CRIB. 


I sit in the lonely chamber— 
And the clock ticks steadily on, 
Telling the measured moments— 
While I think of days now gone. 


I{ushed is the voice of nature, 
And still the noisy whir - 

Of daylight’s active measure 
And noontide’s busy stir. 


No sound breaks through the stillness, 
Save the fall of the dying leaf, 

And the west wind softly sighing, 
Like the sob of a child in grief. 


From the empty crib in the corner 
Comes no sound that I can hear,— 
. No soft and tranquil breathing 
Falls like music on my ear. 


The pillow all unwrinkled, 
Once pressed by a sunny head; 
And the voice of sweetest music, 
Is hushed with the early dead. 


No worn and battered playthings 
My longing vision meet,-—— 

No half-worn shoe betraying 
The trace of restless feet,— 


No lisping, childish accent 

Makes sunshine in every part,— 
Nothing remains but memory 

To the desolate mother heart. 


Sut the fold of God now shelters 
The little one, safe from harm; 
And the tender Shepherd circles 
My lamb with His loving arm. 


Sometimes, when my soul is weary 
With countless tears and sighs, 

And the tired lids are folded 
Down over the sightless eyes, 


The pearly gates shall open, 
Beyond the swelling tide, 

And my beautiful, ransomed darling 
Shall stand by my waiting side. 


—Helen N. Packard. 
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HOME LIFE SKETCHES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
III. 
A CHRISTMAS CHAPTER. 
“Ule! Ule! 
Three puddings in a pule; 
Crack nuts and cry Ule!” 


— Old Rhyme. 
af ORE than three months have come and 
gone since Bev and I had that little 
y “ tiff,” as Brooke would call it, over the 
4 catsup in the pantry, and what a silly 
| 4 affair it was, made up the next day and 
em =NOW almost forgotten in weight of real 


trouble we have since had to bear. I 
wonder if it is not always so,—in the 
shadow of a great sorrow we wonder 
that we worried so over the little pass- 
ing clouds that obscured the sunlight 
but for a moment! Yet, at the time, 
they seem such real troubles! ‘To-day 
is Christmas and was to have been my wedding day, but here 
{ am sitting alone, in my own particular nook, in the old 
home, and with the whole wide Atlantic rolling between 
me and Bey. Of course, when old Mr. Newton proposed 
sending him to look after that important case of his in Eng- 
land, it was a very fine thing for Bev, and I would not let him 
refuse, even though it was impossible for me to go with him. 
But all the same, I miss him dreadfully and expected to feel 
especially doleful this Christmas day without him. The day, 
however, has passed so quickly I have not even had time to 
think, and, after all, has proved the same merry time I al- 
ways remember it. 

In the morning I was waked up by the usual Christmas din,— 
Brooke and Jennie bursting torpedoes on the bare floor of the 
upper hall, and the little darkies firing off crackers out in the 
yard. Then at my door arose a perfect storm of “ Christmas 
gift, Sister Kate,” and “Christmas gift, Miss Katie,” so that 
it was useless to think of trying to get any “extra forty winks 
of sleep” and I jumped up and dressed as quickly as if I had 
been Jennie herself and had not already experienced the 
mingled delights and disappointments of a full score of 
Christmases. Going down stairs, I had to be careful to make 
as much clatter as possible to let the servants there know I 
was coming, so they could “catch” me, too, when, of course, 
[ had to be very much surprised and reluctantly produce the 
presents I had had the precaution to bring with me. ‘Then 
followed the usual exclamations, ‘* My soul! but I know’d i'd 
catch Miss Kate!” “ Thankee, Honey, thankee!” She’s 


ME 


an easy one to catch, she is!” “Sorter oversleeps yerself, 
Honey, and forgits when it’s Christmas!” and so on until I 
reached the dining-room and entered into the survey of my 
own presents, heaped high upon the table around my plate. 

After breakfast, Mammy and I have a great time making 
eggnog, while mamma prepares the great bowl of apple 
toddy, for it must all be done before we start on our six miles 
drive to church, so it will be ready for the numerous aunts, 
uncles and cousins who will return with us for the big family 
dinner, which has taken place at our house ever since 
grandma broke up housekeeping,—papa being the next oldest 
member of the family. 

Dinner, with its huge turkey and round of beef, its plum 
pudding, mince pies, potato puddings, jellies, fruits, nuts, and 
all the other digestibles and indigestibles the occasion calls 
forth, takes a long time, so that it is quite dark when we get 
up from the table. The gentlemen go to the library to smoke, 
the children are romping in the hall, Tom Selden and Lillie 
Carter are having a quiet flirtation on the old-fashioned sofa 
in the darkest corner of the parlor, the others are chatting 
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around the fire, so Grace and I steal up stairs to the old 


with them stuck up Brookes,’ he said. Master seemed mig’\\ty 
school-room for a nice, long talk by ourselves. As we open 


| sorry for me, and even Mistus sof’ened a little, and they «iy 
the door, however, we see the room is already occupied. The mea nice cabin near the house, away from the quarters, »\))’ 
shabby arm chair is drawn up to the blazing fire, and in it, with | the two boys were together more’n ever. When Marse Ha ry 
her bright bandanna turbaned head nodding on her breast, | got big ’nough for a tutor, Jim would stay in the school-roo 
and her hands meekly folded over the snowy apron that pro- too, and tend to the fire and wash Marse Harry’s slate, or jest 
tects her best black “alapaca” dress, sits Mammy.—Not my | set on the flore and wait ’til he done his lessons. ‘Then a iy 
own mammy, who nursed me and who still looks after “the | they would go off to the fields or woods and never come back 
children,” but an older Mammy still, one who has lived with | til dark. Sometimes it was partridges they brought back, 
four generations of our family, and seen three of them buried. | sometimes a rabbit, and oftentimes, at night, when Mists 
Exactly how old Mammy is nobody knows; Grandma Carter | thought Marse Harry safe in bed and asleep, he and Jim were 
says ninety, but Mammy indignantly retorts that she belongs | out possum hunting together. Whatever they caught I |) J 
to the Brooke side of the family, not the Carter, so how can | to cook it for ’em, and they’d set down in my kitchen and ; 
grandma know anything about it! She, herself, declares | it together, while Mistus, up at the house, fussed ‘cause Mar. 
she’s “nigher on to a hunderd,” and looking at her withered | Harry never was home in time for supper, and declared t!. 1 
face one can readily believe her statement. lazy, idle Jim should be put to work. But Jim never work« |, 
Drawing up a stool beside her, I sit down and rest my head | and no one dar’st make him, or to touch him when he got in: 
in her lap, while Grace finds a rocking chair on the other | mischief, as he was allus a doin’, for if ennybody said he mis’ 
side, in which she leans back and places her feet upon the | be whipped, Marse Harry would flare up and say ‘Jim is 
fender. “Now we are comfortable,” she says, “and, Kate, | boy, if I think he needs a whippin’, I will giv’ it to him my- 
as we are Mammy’s guests, I think she ought to entertain us, | self, but don’t let anybody else dare try to doit.’ So thy 
don't you?” grew and grew together til it was time for Marse Harry to 
“Ves,” I answer. “So tell us a story, Mammy, please; | off to college and, of course, ‘im had to go too, to black |\'s 
something about Christmas in the long time ago.” | boots and to wait on him, and now I'm gittin’ to the time | ««t 
Mammy lifts her head wearily and begins slowly to rub one | out to tell you "bout, Honies, and that, you mus’ be a-thinkin’, 
bony hand on the other. “ I’se forgotten ’bout all the Christ- | is a long time a-comin’. 
muses ‘cept one, Honies,” she says at last, “and Iwas a-| ‘At Christmus, Marse Harry came home for the holidays, 
thinkin’ of that one jes now, but I don’t want to tell you bout and brought Jim with him, and they was both mighty | iy 
it; it'd only make you feel bad.” with all they’d seen and done sence they'd been gone. Then 
“Oh, no, it won't!” replies Grace, in her eager way, “I | Marse Harry had a lot of young gentlemen come stay wit): 
rather like sad stories; so tell us; Mammy, do,—that is if you | him, and Mistus had a lot of company out from town aid 
don’t mind.” Marse Harry kep Jim up at the house mos’ of the time, sv | 
* 7 doan mind, Honey,” but the old woman’s voice still has | didn’t see much of either of *em. But Christmus mornin 
its tired tone, and she keeps on rubbing one hand up and | down comes Marse Harry. ‘Mammy,’ sez he, ‘Jim anc | 
down, up and down over the other. “Seems it might do me | caught a possum last night, and we mean to have a real o|\|- 
good to tell it, but ’tain’t much of a story, after all, and ’pears | time barbecue in your kitchen this evenin’, so look out for ws. 
like I don’t know how to begin.” All day long I went about happy and thinkin’ how I'd have 
“ Begin at the very beginning, Mammy,” I say softly, “that’s | my two boys back agin that night. That was Christmus ‘nui 
the best way, always.” forme. I didn’t want enny more. I could see ’em laugh» 
“[ must begin then, Honies, when my Jim was born,—my | and jokin’ at the ole table jest as they used to do, and long 
Jim down at the quarters, and Marse Harry, up at the house. | before it was time for ’em to come | had that possum rea 
Pears like yesterday, Marster stopped at the cabin door, | with a bright yaller apple stuck in his mouth, and he look«d 
pleased and smilin’ all over. ‘I’ve a fine boy, too, at last, | for all the worl’ like he was laughin’, too, ’til he fairly sp\it 
Judith,’ he sez, ‘and you've taken such good care of your's, I | his fat sides open. 
mean you to take care of mine, too. Do your best for my 
little man, and I'll do my best for you and yours as long as I 
have power to do it.’ After that I used to go up to the house 
every day to tend to the baby. Mistus said I was too young, | ’spect enjoyin’ himself ‘long with the res’. ‘Towards dark 
but Master said she’s all the stronger for that and better able | come up and I see he looked drowsy and used up like, bui | 
to care for the little one, and I know she is faithful, so let her | didn’t say nothin’, I jest let him alone. 
alone.” Sometimes he would say, ‘Get your pick-a-ninny, 
Judith, and let’s see what my boy thinks of him. I mean Jim 
to belong to Harry, so let ’em get used to each other in time.’ 
Then I'd bring Jim and put him on the floor with little Marse 
Harry, and the two babies would roll over together and crow 
at each other, and it made no diff'rence to ¢#em that one had | somethin’ was wrong, for his face was red and his eyes shin' 
a white skin and the other a black. Mistus never liked their | like I never saw’em before, and he had his ridin’ whip + 
being together much, but she couldn’t say nothin’, for I kep’ | his hand. 
my chile as nice an’ clean as I kep’ her’s, but Marster, he’d | ‘Jim, you black rascal!’ he shouted, ‘fore the door w.s 
laugh and say ‘Let ’em play together, I'll wager my boy will | fairly open, ‘where’s my horse I ordered you to saddle more 1: 
be none the worse for it.’. By and by my husban’ was sole | an hour ago?’ 
down South. He lived on the next plantation and b’longed “’Deed, Marse Harry, I clean forgot,’ says Jim, lookin’ vp 
to a mean man,—not reg’lar poor white trash, but one of | sorter dazed like. 
these half and half ones, Honies, that is harder still todeal | ‘I'll teach you to forget when I give an order, you wor! 
with. He wanted Mistus to call on his wife, and Mistus | less black villain!’ says Marse Harry, raisin’ his hand wi'!i 
wouldn’t, so when Marster heard Tom was to be sole, he went | the whip in it, right over Jim’s head. 
and tried to buy him, but he wouldn’t let Marster have him, I jumped up and caught his arm. ‘Don’t, Marse Harty. 
but went and sole him, where, nobody knew, ‘‘To get even don’t hit Jim,’ I said. ‘I kep’ him from goin’; I didn’t kno 


“Up at the house more company kep’ comin’ and goin’, 
and more apple toddy an’ egg-nog was bein’ made, and Ji 
was in the thick of it all, waitin’ on the gentlemen, and | 


Bimeby he start«« 
to go out again. ‘Don’t go, Jim,’ I sez, ‘stay with your : 
mammy awhile. See, there’s the possum ready, and Ma: 
Harry, he’s comin’ in presently to help eat it, so jest you 1 
down and wait.’ So he set down again by the fire and wait: 
and ’fore long in bounced Marse Harry. I seed at once tht 
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you wanted your horse. But don’t go to town to-night, stay | brandy, a little powdered mace, one pint of bread crumbs. Dredge 


here and eat the possum I’se got ready for you.’ ‘Let go, 
\ammy,’ was all he said to me, but he let his arm fall. ‘Have 
that horse ready in five minutes or it will be the worse for 
you, he tells Jim, and flings out the dore like he flung in. 
Jin went out after him, and I stood in the door and waited, 
for | knowed somethin’ was goin’ to happen. Down in the 


the fruit well with flour to prevent it sinking to the bottom, scald the 
bag well and rub it well with flour, leaving plenty of room for 


| the pudding to swell and stop the hole with dough. Let the water 


quarters I heard the fiddles and the banjo goin’, and could | 


smell the possums roastin’, then, all of a sudden, I heard a 
fuss and an uproar up at the house, and I knew it had come. 
Jest what did happen I never knowed. ‘They said Jim didn't 
fo.ten the saddle on right and it slipped when the horse 
reared. One of the young gentlemen cut the horse, and Jim 
tricd to keep it from tramping on Marse Harry, when he fell 
and it rolled on Jim instead.” 

~ Was Jim hurt, Mammy?” 

~ He was killed, Honey, but he saved Marse Harry. And 
Marster had always been good to me and mine, so it was all 
right. “Sides, I loved Marse Harry, he was my boy as well 
as lim.” 

* And what became of Harry?” 

* He was your Grandfather Brooke, Miss Kate.” 


be boiling. This size pudding will take four hours boiling. Pour 
brandy over the pudding. Bring to the table burning. _ 
OLD VIRGINIA MINCE MEAT.—One fresh tongue, two and one- 
half pounds of suet, three pounds of apples well chopped, three 
pounds of raisins, stoned and cut, three pounds of currants, mashed 


and picked, three and one-half pounds light brown sugar, one pint 


| of wine, one pint of brandy, one pint of good cider, four nutmegs, a 


little cloves and powdered mace, also powdered cinnamon. 


Pastry.—To one pound of sifted flour, take three-quarters of a 
pound of butter and nice lard chopped together. Divide the flour 


| into four equal parts and the butter in the same way. Mix a 
| quarter pound of butter in three-quarters of a pound of flour with 
| a knife, well together and make into a tolerably stiff dough with 


cold water, then roll out thin and with a knife put on, in smal] 
pieces, a quarter pound of the butter. Sprinkle a little of the flour, 
roll it up and beat with the rolling pin. Roll it out again and repeat 
until you take in all the butter and flour; put it in tin plates, fill 


| your pies, bake in a quick oven. 


So then I know why poor, childless old Mammy had always | 


becn held in such respect by “ Master Harry’s” descendants, 

in writing down Mammy’s story, I have almost forgotten 
to copy the recipes I will need, this time next year, for my 
own household. 


liquor, then strain the liquor, add salt if necessary, four blades of 
mace, teaspoonful of pepper. Let it simmer over the fire briskly 
about five minutes, then add a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
rolled in some flour, to thicken soup, then add, while boiling, one 


PoTATo PuDDING.—One and one-quarter pounds mashed pota- 
toes, one-half pound of sugar, yolks of seven eggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, juice and rind of three lemons, a wine glass of 
brandy. Mix the potatoes with cream, beat them very light, then add 


| the yolks of eggs, also beaten light. Beat the whites to stiff froth 


quart of new milk; boil five minutes, stirring all the time; lastly | 


the oysters,—let them boil up at once, then serve them in tureen 
for the table. 

flow To Cook ‘TURKEY.—Wash the fowl well inside and out, 
take a small stale loaf of bread, crumble it very fine, rub it in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, season well with pepper and salt, put 
no water, except a little to moisten the crust. Stuff the turkey 


until well filled, put the legs in the slits made in cleaning it, tie the | 


wings close to the body and the skin of the neck over the bone, 
rub the whole over with sweet lard, it is then ready for the oven. 


quently with the gravy while cooking. A large turkey will require 
two and ahalf hours cooking. A little fine sage, or celery seed, 
put in the dressing, is quite palatable, also oysters. 


To Bort A Ham.—If an old ham, it should be soaked before 
boiling the night before; if large, will require six hours on a gallop 
to boil done. The ham will be much improved by baking half 
hour, basting with old wine and brown sugar. 

{!ow TO CooK A ROUND oF BEEF.—A round of beef must boil 
from three to five hours; keep it covered with boiling water, skim- 
ming it frequently. 

OLD VIRGINIA SPICED ROUND OF BEEF.—To a round put one 
tablespoonful saltpetre, one and a half of brown sugar; put this in 
the first day. The second day mix half an ounce of powdered 
cloves, one ounce of powdered allspice, one ounce of black pepper, 
two double handfuls of salt; rub the beef every day for ten days. 
In three weeks it will be ready for use. Boil it in the brine it 


makes, then add three or four gallons of water. The meat should | 


not touch the vessel in which it is boiled. 


PLuM PupDING.—Ten eggs, one pound of beef suet, one pound of 
raisins, one pound of dried cherries or currants, one pint of milk, 
one pound of flour, one-quarter pound of citron cut in thin slices. 
Put the flour and suet together; rub the fruit, also, in a little flour. 
Beat the eggs very light, leaving out the whites of five. Add all 
the ingredients gradually into the batter. If it is thicker than cup 
cak > batter, add a little more milk, then put a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger, one of powdered cinnamon, two nutmegs, teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cloves, grated rind of a lemon, wine glass of wine, one of 


to garnish the top of the puddings. The whites are put on after 


. | the puddings are done. Place in the oven to brown. Some lemon 
OYSTER Soup.—Two quarts of oysters, take them from the 


juice added to the whites, with a little sugar, is quite palatable. 


Ecce Noc.—Eighteen eggs will make one gallon of rich egg nog, 
by adding to the milk one quart of rich cream. Beat the yolks and 
whites separately. To each egg allow one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one small wine glass of brandy, also allow three wine glasses of 
rum to about one dozen eggs, or four to eighteen eggs. After the 
yolks and sugar are beaten light, add the liquor, stirring it all the 
time to cook the eggs, then stir in the milk and cream. This done, 
put the whites which are beaten to a stiff froth on top. Grate nut- 
meg over the whites. 


AppLE Toppy.—Bake one or two dozen apples; when done, 


mash them in a large bowl or dish, add sugar to your taste, pow-* 


dered cinnamon, nutmeg, and orange peel. To this quantity add 
one pint of good brandy, and a little cider. Have ready a kettle of 


: . | boiling water. Pour on the whole, then set by to cool. Of course 
Put a little water in the pan to prevent burning, and baste fre- | 


you can add more brandy to your taste; Jamaica spirits are good, too. 
—Adelaide Preston. 
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CHRISTMAS JOY. 


A wondrous glory settles down 
Upon this gray old world of ours, 
When ere the Christ-child’s day draws near 
With incense sweeter than the flowers. 
Under the strange, mysterious spell, 
Doubt sinks away, and Faith sees far : 
The children tell His story o’er, 
And scan the skies for Bethlehem’s star. 
They fail to hear the angels’ song, 
But ’cross the land from sea to sea, 
The children sing His matchless grace, 
And gather round His birthday tree. 
We put our cares and worries by, 
And cleanse our hearts from thoughts unmeet : 
Forgetting creeds, with one accord 
We gladly worship at His feet. 
O, love of Christ! so old, so new! 
The centuries rear themselves in-vain 
To hide from sight the manger-bed, 
While waiting nations look again 
Toward the East, with loving eyes, 
To see His birthday morning break ; 
While bells ring out the glad refrain : 
“The Christ is born! O Earth, awake!” 


—Lillian Grey. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


PLANTING A CHRISTMAS TREE, 


AND How TO PREPARE NEATLY AND FILL It WELL. 


HRISTMAS is the only holiday in 
the year that brings the whole 
Christian world into common com- 
munion, and it is the time for 
kindling the genial flame of charity 
in all hearts, “Peace on earth, 
good will to man.” Two thousand 
years ago the Romans held a feast 
in the last days of December, 
called the Saturnalia, when they 
decorated their houses with the 
green vines and branches of the 


woods, and the highest nobles and | 


the lowest slaves joined together in common festivities. The 
Druids also decked their homes with evergreens and bright 
berries in honor of the sylvan deities, whom they believed 
concealed themselves in the boughs, and their sacred pres- 
ence acted as a charm upon the household, banishing from it 
all illness, trouble and :— 


** The countless ills that we daily meet.” 


But we of these later days adorn our homes with the spicy 


evergreens, trailing vines of ivy, and ferns, mingled with the 
bright berries of the bittersweet and holly, in remembrance 
of Him whose birth this holy Christmas commemorates. And 
the evergreen wreathes and crosses are symbols of the never- 
dying truths He came to teach us, through His life and death. 
Surely, there is no one who does not hail the Christmas day 
with the salutation of good will and happiness; and there 
lives not a soul who cannot be stimulated to good deeds by 
its influences. 

And there are, we hope, few homes that will not plant a 
Christmas tree, and laden its boughs with gifts, for both young 
and old, rich and poor. This beautiful custom, which we have 
taken from the Germans, has struck such deep roots in our 
homes that, even, the poorest family will deny itself both food 
and clothing so as to obtain the wherewithal to purchase a 
little tree, and trim it with little trifles that will give great joy to 
the childish heart. Small evergreen trees can now be pur- 
chased in all cities and towns, for thousands are sent every 
year fronr the forests of Maine and New Hampshire for this 
purpose. And in country places, where the evergreen forests 
fringe the hill-tops, or border the roads from village to vil- 
lage, they can be had for the asking, and, frequently, without 
it. They are taken, not only to be planted in the home 
parlor, or dining-room, but to be placed in the Sunday-school 
chapel, and lighted and trimmed into such a blaze of beauty, 
that all childish hearts are fired with enthusiasm and happi- 


ness ; and those children who can drive into. the woods, and | 
give their little aid in cutting down and bringing home the | 


carefully selected tree, pride themselves upon their importance. 
When the tree has been prepared by cutting out all the 
ungainly and half-dead branches, and its stem has been short- 


ened, or its top cut down to the height of the room in which | 


it will stand, it must be planted in a small tub, or a tea chest, 
which can be made to do duty for a foundation. Place the 
tree in the center and, wedge it in firmly with bricks, or hard 
coal, or even flat-irons can be made of use in giving it a firm 
standing. Then carry the tree into the house and cover its 
foundation with a fur rug, a carpet rug, or a handsome shawl, 
and upon its face heavy articles can be laid, such as books, 
engravings, etc. But, if a smaller foundation is required, the 
tree can be fixed into a strong block of wood, which can be 
covered with mosses glued upon it. 

Now comes the work of decoration, and those of our read- 


HouSEKEEPING. 


ers who are so fortunate as to live in the vicinity of fancy 
shops, can obtain a fine assortment of dainty trifles wherewit) 
to give a brilliant fruitage to their trees. Wax candles mus: 
be fastened to all the extremities of the branches, and so ar- 
ranged that they will not set fire to the branches above them 
nor drip upon the gifts placed below them. ‘Tin sockets can 
be purchased with the candles, which should be fitted in, anc 
then fastened upon the tree. But if they are not obtainabk 
take a square piece of card-board of two inches width, an: 
cut a small slit in the center and another across it, then tur) 
down the four corners and insert the candle and twist a cop 
per wire around its base, and affix it firmly to the brancl 
Purchase as many little mirrors (two or three inches long 
as candles, and tie them with bright ribbons—red, gree 
and blue—behind each candle, so as to reflect its light an: 
increase the brilliancy of the tree. 
Gaily colored glass balls can also be obtained, and litt) 
_ tiny gold, and red, and blue stars, and gilt cornucopias fille« 
with candy, and many other devices for decorating the trees 
are every year offered to those who possess the wherewith: | 
to obtain them. Yet there can be many pretty things mad 
at home by ingenious, nimble fingers, and children ar 
always more delighted with articles of their own manufactur 
If you have a broken looking-glass you can carry it to 
glazier, and ask him to cut it into pieces, two by three inches 
then put paper across the back and bind the edges of glass 
and paper with gilt or red paper, and paste a loop of ribbon, 
to match, at the top, by which to suspend it from the bough. 
You can make three or four dozen of these tiny mirrors, an! 
each of your visitors will be glad to possess one. Chains o/ 
gilt, red and blue paper will bedeck a tree gorgeously. Take 
the sheets of gilt and glazed paper, and cut them, not qui 
half an inch in width, into strips of four inches in length, ai 
paste them into circlets. When half of the strips are paste, 
slip a strip of paper into two rings and paste it; let the three 
rings thus joined become perfectly dry, and then join thei 
all in one long chain, and when it is well dried, festoon it 
around the outer branches of the tree, from its top to the 
lower branches. If the tree is of good size it will require 
twenty yards to trim it effectively ; if small, twelve to fiftecn 
yards will answer. The glittering effect of the gilt, blue ani 
red chains will fully repay all the labor, and children wi! 
take pleasure in making them in the long evenings before 
Christmas. 

Chains of pop-corns can be made by stringing the kerne's 
upon strong thread, and they can be made to glitter by sca: 
tering pink sugar over them while in a hot dish. Small lace 
bags can be made by running threads of bright-colored woo's 
through them, and also running in the worsteds at the top for 
astring. Then fill them with sugar-plums, and they will be 
quite as highly prized as the gilded cornucopias purchased at 
the shops. 

A good supply of little frosted plum cakes, covered wit! 
sugar-plums, have, also, great attractions to childish eyes, an 
a wire can be strung through them to hang them from the 

| tree. Rosy-cheeked apples and oranges never come amiss: 
and thus, without draining very heavily upon the family 
purse, a Christmas tree can be planted, and delicious fruit- 
age made to grow upon it, in every home throughout thc 
World. And it will produce quite as much real pleasure and 
happiness as though it glittered with diamonds and the sheen 
of pearls, and possessed gifts of the rarest description. 1/1 
deed, if the greater part of its gifts are the handiwork of the 
family, they will be more highly appreciated by those who 
receive them, as they come freighted with the labor of many 
days and evenings, and perhaps, they may tell a tale of some 
| self-denial in the purchase of the materials. Thus they wi! 
| be doubly precious to those who receive them, 
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\ very pretty ornament for the top of a Christmas iree is a | Original in Goop Housekrertne. 


(irist-child, or an angel, with outspread, glistening wings, | 


nd forward slightly. If one desires it to be of home manu- 
facture, buy a doll with a lovely face, and dress it in long 
robes of white crepe, lisse, or tarlatan with shimmering beads 
sewed over it, affixing wings made of wire, stretching over it 
the material of the dress, and covering them with beads. At 
the back of the wings attach a double bow of two-inch white- 
satin ribbon, with long, floating ends. Or, a white, stuffed 
dove can be poised at the top, with a scroll in its beak, on 
which is painted, in large, golden letters, 


“ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MAN.” 


sunday-school Christmas trees can be decorated with de- 
viics of home manufacture, several families uniting in pre- 
puiing them, and the money, which has been collected for 
their decoration, can then be expended for more tippets, mit- | 
tens, and caps, more knives, books pictures, etc. And after | 
its fruits are distributed, then come the good things of the 
table, and if the evening should end in a merry dance, in which 
old and young can enter with enjoyment, every one would go 
home with a happy heart, and be able to say, with James 
Kussell Lowell : 

“ Now the heart is so full that a drop o’erfills it ; 
We are happy, now, because God so wills it.” 

Yet, no Christmas at home can be truly celebrated unless 
those whom Christ said, “ Ye have always with you,” are 
kindly remembered. It is the H/odiday Season,—yet how cold 
and cheerless to those who have naught of cheer or warmth 
in their homes. ‘Therefore, to enjoy our Christmas, we must 
give freely in Christ’s name. Give gowns to those who pos- 
sess only the one now worn ; shoes to the barefooted ; blank- 
ets, comfortables, underclothing, outer wraps, shawls, etc., 
some things that will serve to keep the body warm, as well 
as some things to give a flavor of Christmas—a dainty to 
the tables where dainties are unknown at any other season. 

lhen let us all sing, 

“Christmas comes but once a year, 
So we must play, and make good cheer.’ 


—Mrs. S. O. Johnsen. 
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EDEN BLOSSOM. 


The tiny spirit of the child 
Had flown beyond the sky, 

Yet peacefully the white face smiled 
On all that passed her by. 


One placed a rosebud in her hand, 
At fall of even hour, 

Which, when the morning woke the land 
Became a perfect flower. 


The mourners gathered round to hear 
Her rites of burial read; 

And, as the preacher o’er her bier 
Deplored the early dead, 


The rose, as if by heavenly power 
Sent to disperse the gloom, 

All through the service of the hour, 
With fragrance filled the room. 


The preacher paused—and pointing then 
He said, with trembling breath : 

** No words of mine can e’er explain 
Those mysteries—Life and Death. 


“Tis strange, yet God hath willed it so; 
This morning’s light was given 

A rose—to blossom here below, 
Your child—to bloom in Heaven.” 


—Jasper Barnett Cowdin. 
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which can be arranged upon the top-most branch so as to 
} 


ARRANGING FOR CHRISTMAS, 

HOUSEHOLD DECORATION AND DETAILS. 

VERY one who hasa home wishes 
it to look its best on Christmas 
day, above all other days. How 
can we arrange our rooms so they 
will look their prettiest for the 
home-coming of the children, or 
the relatives, or friends who are 
coming tospend Christmas with us? 
isa question we ask ourselves as the 
time draws near. We would like 
to have our rooms fragrant with 
flowers, wreathed with holly, and 
garlanded with evergreens. If we 

live in the city we can buy fresh flowers, smilax, holly, ever- 

green wreaths, to the extent of our fancy, or the length of 
our purse. We can call in the professional florist and have 
our rooms look like a green bower, with flowers, vines and 
potted plants; or we can at a more moderate figure do it for 
ourselves. We can buy our roses and pinks, smilax and ferns 
by the dozen and use them to suit ourselves, 

A pretty design for the dinner table can be made by taking 


| alow, broad dish of glass or china, such as can be found 


in great variety at any crockery store, or a wicker or straw 
basket without handles, not over three or four inches deep. 
You can get some liquid gilding (gold or silver) and change 
it into a high priced gilt basket in a few moments. You 
want some spaghnum moss for filling, a little smilax to cover 
the moss, two dozen Bon Silene rose-buds (pink), half a dozen 
sprays of the feathery white Stevia, half a dozen maiden 
hair ferns, coarse and fine bouquet wire, wooden toothpicks, 
and you are ready for business. Line the basket with druggists’ 
white paper, fill in the moss so it will round up a little in the 
center; fasten wire back and forth to the edges to keep the 
moss in. Wire the buds by running a piece of coarse wire 
through the calyx, bend it down and give it atwist around the 
stem; wire the Stevia in loose, graceful sprays with the fine 
wire on the toothpicks, the ferns in the same manner, adding 
a bit of moss around the stem to keep them fresh longer. 
Now lay the smilax on the surface of the moss, fasten here 
and there with wire bent like a hairpin; put in the buds, add 
the Stevia and ferns, taking care not to have them look stifi 
and formal. You will have a pretty design at about half the 
cost of aready made one. Of course this idea can be va- 
ried, enlarged and improved upon. Red and white carnation 
pinks make a pretty combination with the ferns, and will not 
cost as much as the roses. Perle des Jardin roses (yellow), 
Stevia and afew English violets, for color and odor; Cath- 


/erine Mermet roses (pink), white Bouvardia or Stevia and 


Heliotrope are pleasing combinations. Nothing surpasses 
the Adiantums (maiden hair ferns), Cuneatum and Gracillium 
for green to mix with any flowers. 

Some pretty branches of holly over the pictures, a large 
crystal bowl of long stemmed Chrysanthemums for the side- 
board, some for the vases on the mantel, holly wreaths for the 


| windows, and the dining room will be complete. In the parlor 
| some long stemmed roses for the vases, a low basket for the 


table, the gas jets draped with smilax or evergreens. If the 
wall is light in color, a plaque of ferns and autumn leaves will 


show off. Small sprays of Kalmiaor Laurel mixed with hardy 


we shall have to depend on our own resources. 


ferns and bright autumn leaves are pretty over the cornice of 
bay windows and folding doors. 

If we live in the country away from florists and greenhouses 
But then we 
have the woods and fields to choose from, and Dame Nature 
has many a bouquet of ferns, evergreens and berries hidden 
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away for those who will hunt for them. The rock ferns are as 
green as ever, the holly or shield fern hides away at the foot 
of the granite ledges, and cares not for cold. The running 
evergreens in variety, princess pine combined with bright 
berries when arranged will give our roomsa festive look if we 
have no flowers. 

If we have a store of pressed ferns, sumac leaves, maple 
leaves, the feathery clematis, and other woodsy things on | 
hand, we have abank to draw from which will make many 
pretty things to adorn pictures and brackets. The pressed 
Hartford running fern makes a lovely wall decoration. A 
fancy flower pot or vase placed on a corner bracket (fill the 
dish with dry sand), put one end of a branch in it and then 
tack on the wall to imitate a growing vine. If well done it 
can scarcely be told from the real article. The maiden hair 
fern looks lovely arranged around the lower part of a bracket, 
cut off the stems and just touch the ferns with flour paste, it 
takes but little, or you can use the tiny upholsterer’s tacks. | 

A star made of ferns looks well over or under a picture. | 
Use small rock ferns of a size, cut a small round of paste- 
board, sew on the ferns having the stems meet in the cen- 
ter, which can be covered with a bunch of berries, thistle ball 
or clematis. 

White tarletan makes a good foundation to arrange ferns | 
and leaves on. They can be pinned on, or touched with a 
little mucilage. A good way to arrange leaves around a 
picture is to first cut the shape in tarletan, then fasten the 
leaves on. Lambrequins can be made of it, and and are spec- 
ially pretty over lace or muslin curtains. A bunch of large 
ferns and sumac sprays are pretty over the bay window, the | 
doors and windows. 

A ball can be made of the green moss that is found in the | 
woods and peel off in sheets. Make it round as possible, 
winding it with black thread, until the size desired. Suspend 
it and fill with ferns, autumn leaves, sprays of the feathery 
clematis until the moss is covered from sight. The best way 
to prepare ferns, leaves and so on, is to wire each one separ- 
ately with bouquet-wire fastened with fine wire. In this way 
you can stick them in firmly. The vases on the mantel come 
in for their share. Four or five handsome ferns or sumac 
sprays in a vase are far more effective than twice that number 
crowded together. If the vase is first filled with dry sand or 
Indian meal, something for a foundation to stick the ferns in, 
then have each fern wired and you can make them stay just 
where they are put. It is the same way with grasses. I have 
seen bouquets of grasses that reminded me of miniature hay- 
stacks. 

But what of the dinner table? It will not be quite the thing 
without some flowers. Haven't you a Chrysanthemum in 
bloom? Ifyou have put a large bunch in that old-fashioned 
china bowl that belonged to grandmother. If you can’t find 
the bowl and have no flowers, or even a specially pretty dish 
for your fruit, make a combination one. How? Here is one 
way. ‘Take a soup plate, lay some ferns around the edge 
partly on the cloth; now set a saucer on bottom up, this holds | 
the ferns in place; upon this set a glass preserve dish on a | 
stand; select some finely colored red and yellow apples, pears 
crab-apples, with a piece of soft flannel polish them, arrange 
them on the ferns around the soup plate; fill the glass dish 
with green moss, first setting in the center a goblet, put some 
small ferns around the edge, then lay on the moss some hand- | 


some clusters of grapes, letting some hang over the edge, | 


keeping them steady by fastening with stout hair pins into the 
moss, a few white grapes are an addition in the way of color; 
fill the goblet with ferns, leaves and bright berries. 

I hope you have gathered some golden rod this season. If 
you have not, remember it another year. Pick as soon asithas | 
fairly bloomed, fill your vase with dry sand and arrange it; 


do not put it in water. A vase full stands near me as I wri): 
this, it has faded a trifle, but is lovely and graceful. I hay. 


another bouquet of asters, golden rod, clematis and berries, a 
ranged in the same way. We are beginning to appreciate the: 
roadside beauties. For years the asters and golden rod hay 


grown and bloomed, fringing and gilding the dusty highway . 


and hedges, attracting no attention save from the true lov: 
of wild flowers; but all of a sudden Dame Fashion has di 
covered there is gracefulness in the aster, and beauty in th 
golden rod. Beauty and fashion gather and wear them, artis: 
are painting them, and even weddings are not complete wit! 
out the bell of golden rod and the bower of asters. 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumstea 


Selected expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GEMS FROM OUR AUTHORS AND POETS. 
GATHERED FROM THE FIELD OF BOTH PROSE AND VERSE. 
No sweet love but honesty.—Robert Greene. 
Walk with the Beautiful!—Z. H. Burrington. 
What I aspired to be comforts me.—Browning. 
Shine, like the sun, in every corner.—George Herbert. 
Strong drink shall be bitter to them that drink it.—/sazah. 
Be not consistent, but be simply true! 
—Oliver Wendell Holm 
When shows break up, what but One’s-Self is sure?—H wu 
Whitman. 


No one should laugh at men, but him who right heartily lov: 
them.—/ean Paul Richter. 


My strength is as the strength of ¢ez, 
Because my heart is pure. 
—Affred Tennys: 
I have found out that money is like a walking-stick. One w 
help you along if you are lame, but fifty loaded on your back wi! 
break you down.—Sam Jones. 


Let not the forms of business, or the conventional arrangements 
of society, reduce thee into falsehood. . . . Be true to thyseli. 
. . . Be true to thy friend. Be true to the world.—Lydi 
Maria Child. 

He who, being bold 
For life to come, is false to the past sweet 
Of mortal life, hath killed the world above. 
For why to live again, if not to meet? 
And why to meet, if not to meet in love? 
And why in love, if not in that dear love of old? 
—Sydney 


The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 
The word by seers or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 
—Ralph Waldo £merse 


They alone become sublime 
Who have early learned to climb; 
Rising from the low bulrushes, 
You may reach the burning bushes ; 
Pathways from the valleys lowly 
Often lead to ground that’s holy; 
But the foot that stops to rest shall 
Never tread the heights celestial. 
—John B. L. Sor 
The test of a man is not whether he can govern a kingdom sing 
handed, but whether his private life is tender and beneficent, an 
his wife and children happy. If I could write my name in star 
across the heavens, I should be put to shame by the man whos: 


it 


_home brightens whenever he enters it, and whose true name i- 


known only to his wife, since she invented it when they were youn: 


R. Champli 


| lovers.—/ulian Hawthorne. 
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Orivin in HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Wuar My BrorHer JOHN THINKS ABbouT THEM. 
4 VECLARE, I almost wish there wasn’t any 
Christmas,” said our sixteen-year-old Kitty 
wearily, looking up from her “list” of people 
to be remembered. 


down his paper in surprise. 

“Oh! I am so tired and bothered. I 
haven’t much money to spend, and there are 
so many people to be remembered that I 
must make things, and it takes so much time, 


to get for each one—” 
“What do you try ‘to remember’ every- 
body for?” interrupted John. 
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“Why, Kitty!” began John. 

“Stop, John, don’t say a word, I haven’t taken the money 
yet.” 

“Now see here, girls,” said John decidedly, “ why not skip 
Aunt Easymoney altogether ?” 

“ Oh! John,” cried Kitty in dismay, “they always give us 


_ such elegant things and we would feel so mean—” 


“Why not?” asked brother John, laying 
| to Say. 


and I get so confused trying to think what | 


“Why, John,” answered Kitty disdainful- | 


ly, “if that isn’t just like aman, because I do—because I like 


them 
“ \|| of them?’”’ No answer. “Be honest now and say ' 
because you think you must, because they give you things.” 


“cll, perhaps so,” reluctantly. 

“Fr my part,” burst out John vigorously, “I am sick and 
tired of this kind of Christmas giving. When people gave 
presel 
it, or because they had the power to give lovely things to those 
who had less, it was beautiful ; but you have taken all the heart 
and spontaneity out of the whole thing with your ‘ lists ’ of cous- 


ins and aunts and rich relations, your plannings and your shop- 
pings. Youare so tired and cross with all the extra work and 
hurry that life isa burden to you and to everybody else—” 


“John, you are too severe,” said Laura, coming to Kitty’s 
rescue. ** Kitty has worked as hard for you as for any one.” 
“| know itand I suppose I ama savage, but I don’t doubt she 


ts because they loved somebody and wanted to show | 


will give me some wonderful brush-holder, or shaving-case, or 
blacking-box which is twice as much work to use, as it is to | 


do without, and I shall patiently fuss over it for her dear sake 
for month and a day, and go back to my primitive simplici- 


“Oh, if it is a system of debt and credit, | haven’t a word 
I thought it was because you loved them and all that,” 
and John’s eye’s twinkled roguishly. ‘“ Don’t you remember 
how Laura did last year,” continued he. “She skipped Clara 
Easymoney entirely—Christmas card perhaps—and put all 
she had to spare into that easy-chair we gave mother.” 

“Yes, I know, and Aunt Easymoney said something hate- 
ful about Laura’s being so queer and a little ‘close,’ ”” answered 
Kitty rather pettishly. 

“Of course you have got cousin Sophia Strugglehard on 
your list?” asked John changing the subject. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Kitty briskly. 

“What are you going to send her?” 

“Well,” hesitated Kitty, “I have bought her a couple of 
pretty handkerchiefs.” 

“Two for a quarter ?” queried John relentlessly. 

“ Now, John, you are too bad,” began Kitty. 

“No, I am not,” answered he indignantly. “If ever any- 
body zeeded something pretty and bright she does, shut up in 
that dull country town with her flock of little children, and not 
a cent for anything beyond clothes and food. Think how one 
of your plush banners or painted easels would brighten her 
shabby parlor, while in Aunt Easymoney’s it is simply one 
thing more too many.” 

“Yes, but you know, John,” said Kitty-eagerly, “she often 
says she wishes people would not send her handsome presents 
for she can't make any in return.” 

“Give and take again,” answered John, “but don’t you 
suppose a pretty bit of your own work done for love’s sake, 
would hurt her pride less than the two cheap handkerchiefs 
given, as she knows as well as you do, just to ‘give her 


| something ?’” 


ty again with a sigh of relief after the thing hopelessly breaks | 


down. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, Kitty dear, but 
don't wear out your nerves for me, better give me a stick of 
lemon candy for a sweet remembrance. 
got on this troublesome list of yours ?” 

“\Why, you and mother and Laura—” began Kitty. 

“Never mind us,” interrupted John. “Who else ?” 

“There are Aunt Easymoney and the girls,” said Kitty. 

“tang Aunt Easymoney and the girls!” exclamed John. 

“John!” said Laura severely. 

“Well, Aunt Easymoney and the girls are the dé¢e nor of this 
family. 
and we have only just enough for comfort, poor Kitty is on 


But who have you | 


“T wish you wouldn’t say anything more, John,” said Kitty 
disconsolately, “I think Christmas presents are dreadful any- 
way, and I shall be glad when it is over with.” 

“ The trouble is not with the Christmas presents, my dear, 
but with the way you make them. The finest things must be 
given to the richest people because anything else will seem 
shabby, and because they give handsome things themselves. 
There is no affection about it. And the presents themselves, 


look at the heap of trash that gathers in our parlor Christmas 
, week. Ornaments that keep me a week putting up and buying 


Because they have plenty of money for every luxury | 


the rack to keep up with them in everything, from lawn-tennis | 


and garden parties in summer to even Christmas presents in the 
winter. Confess now, your presents to them have cost you more 
worry not to say money than all you have done for mother, 
Laura and me, and you love us best if “at is the standard.” 

“That's so, John,” said Laura gravely. “She has haunted 


the book and the art stores to find something really nice and 


that would not cost all she had to spend for everybody, finally 
tried to do something herself, and it looked so mean and 
shabby beside the handsome things they have bought, that 
the poor child had a real crying spell over it, till mother came 
to her help with a five-dollar bill. Poor mother, I knew that 
she had saved it toward that engraving of ‘Christus Consola- 


tor’ she has wanted so long. And it makes me vexed to think | 
of its being crowded into Aunt Easymoney’s parlor so full now | 


of bric-’-brac and things that you can’t notice anything in it.” 


fixtures for, embroidered nonsense of all kinds, things of no 
possible use nor comfort, to be brushed up, or picked up, or 
nailed up for the whole year, till they are faded or broken. 
When I think of the money that goes into them and the care 
and bother that must go after them, I feel as Kitty does, 
Christmas is a burden and a bore. It is too bad to have 
such a beautiful custom spoiled. No, girls, don’t waste eyes 
and time making something nobody wants just to give 
something. Give to people because you love them, and give 
them something they want. If they have so much that you 
must rack your brains to find something they have not got, 
for mercy’s sake don’t burden them with anything more. 
Give food and clothing to some perishing child in their name 
and tell them of it. Do anything but take all the heart and 
the blessedness out of the beautiful Christmas time. Re- 
member who gave Himself, not to the rich and full, but to 
the poor and perishing, and let us keep our Christmas comfort 
not smother it under bric-a-brac and embroidery.” 

—Mary Blake. 
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CHRISTMAS GREENS. 
IN PREPARATION FOR A * MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 

OME decorations, and those suited 
to church or hall, need to be differ- 
ent in finish, though the same ma- 
terials may be used in both; in the 
one, the finer the work the better, 
in the other, distance will lend en- 
chantment, and niceness of detail 
is of less importance than the gen- 
eral effect. 
tions are adapted to a variety of 
materials, and may be serviceable 


calities differ in the species of ever- 
greens, etc., but some thing of the sort is attainable in every 
country town, and is for sale in most cities. A store of ferns 
and leaves, pressed in their season, is a great help now; all 
kinds of bright berries, bits of colored paper, and indeed any- 
thing that is bright and cheerful will help the good work. 

A change is almost always agreeable, and a pretty room 
trimmed for the occasion, will often atone for a lack of presents: 
A single day, or even a few hours, will transform one or two 
rooms, with little or no outlay of money. Children especial- 
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year, make their Christmas Putz, a representation of the |irth 


The following sugges- | 


for both home and church work. Lo- | 


ly should be led to think of something besides the gifts they | 


are to receive ; rather, should they be taught that it is better to 
give. Appropriate mottoes, or even some of the names applied 
to the Christ-child, will lead to a better understanding of the 
significance of the day. Letters, the simpler in form the better, 
cut from strong pasteboard can be used for several years, if 
the covering is carefully removed each time. Any green may 


be used for covering, small bunches are arranged and sewed | 


to the pasteboard ; if the result is obscure trim into shape with 
scissors. Rice and other grains, chopped pine needles, ever- 
lasting flowers, autumn leaves, etc., are best glued to the paste- 
board letters. Green letters may be arranged on a scroll or 
panei of white wadding bordered with green, or letters of the 
wadding on a green background. 

A motto made of bright paper each letter of a different color 
is effective, but requires good taste in the arrangement. Very 
large letters, octagonal in shape, are made by tacking pieces 
of lath together, and covering as may be preferred. Among the 
suitable emblems are I. H.S., the monogram or single letters, 
and the Alpha (4) and Omega (2) of the Greek alphabet ; 
crosses, stars, etc., can fillvacant places. Banners, large and 
small, of any shape or design are effective. Any one accus- 
tomed to lettering, can easily make a motto by using liquid gild- 
ing ona suitable material for the background. Wreaths, and 
rope trimming, too well known to need description, are always 
useful. Occasional bunches of berries serve to brighten the 
heavy greens; when no others are at hand cranberries will do, 
string each one on a fine wire and twist the ends together, pre- 
pare several and bunch. Peas and beans, previously soaked, 
may be treated likewise and be dipped in red paint. 

A cornice of ferns and leaves, to put over a door or window 
is made on a pasteboard foundation and tacked to the wood- 
work. Vases of dried grasses, berries, and ferns, are pretty all 
the year; one, rather peculiar but not to be despised, is a 
pumpkin, the seeds removed, damp sand substituted and filled 
with grains, bright leaves and trailing evergreens. Chinese 
lanterns and all manner of Chinese and Japanese decorations, 
can be used when others fail or the supply is limited. ‘Twine 
the rail of the stair-case with evergreen, and put ferns and 
leaves against the glass door in the hall. Put a motto on the 
breakfast table for the little people to spell out ; and have a 
small bouquet of berries and green, holly and mistletoe if pos- 
ible, for each member of the family. The Moravians, each 


of Christ, the shepherds and their flocks, and the ma) ver, 
Surely the story should be a part of every celebration. 

A striking illumination is made as follows: a large | \mp 
with a reflector is put inside a pasteboard box, so tha: the 
whole light centers where a large star has been cut out ©! the 
pasteboard and tissue paper pasted over the opening: the 
box is concealed by a wreath of green which the more et/ecr. 
ually shows a brilliant star. A little experimenting will show 
the best way to arrange this without any danger of fire, .n( 
how to adapt it to the given circumstances. The decors:ion 
of the Christmas tree also depends much upon its size. Ca». les 
are better on a tree by themselves, than where the pres-nts 
are, hence, in a large hall, it is well to have three trees, one jn 
the center lighted, the others with the gifts. Strings of popcom 
and cranberries, paper chains and bright balls, and horns of 
plenty are safer decorations. Paper chains are easily }): xd 
and scraps of colored paper should be saved for the pur). se: 
the more gilt paper used the lighter and brighter it wil! be. 
All the family can help trim the home; the finishing tow hes 
and surprises being left to the older members. After such a 
union of heart and hand, it must be a Merry Christmas. 

—Anna Barrows, 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHRYSTMAS. 
In WorbDs OF YE OLDEN TIMEs. 
When gathered round the well-fylled board, forgette notte they who 
sytte yn poore shelters, hungry, colde and desolate. 


Whyle thankful for the blessyngs and prosperity which attends ‘hem, 
maye each member of ye famylyie of ye Good Housekeepers {irget 


notte— 
“°’Tys Blessed Toe Gyve.” 
Then gyve freely of Chrystmas cheer to those who know noite of 


warmth and comfort. 


Or if your own store be scanty and gold and silver you have none, then 
gyve, gyve strong, sweet, honest smyles, and lovyng words, \ hich 
maye warm the cockles of some frozen hearte. 


’Tys a Tyme for all Heartaches to be healed. Goe toe those whov have 
hurt thee and make all straight, that ye maye moste heartyly cate of 
ye Chrystmas dayntyes and singe righte lustyly— 

** Peace Upon Earth, Goode Wille Unto Men,” 
Ande the chyldren deare, while rejoicinge over stockyngs fy! cd to 
burstynge wyth juicy plumbs, comfyts sweete ande gyfts deare toe 
chyldysh heartes. 


Maye they whene hearinge of the Chryste Chylde, remember ye greate 
love of ye deare Chryste who tooke into Ilys owne arms, whene 
others woulde have forbade theyr comyng, loved, ande blessec them 
and saide unto alle pytyyng mankynd— 

“The poore, ye have always wyth ye.” 
Ande that He doth commande bothe younge ande olde toc gyver 
gyve, love, faith, hope ande charyty wythe alms, toe those whoe 
neede succor. 


A Goode ande Merry Chrystmas toe all ye Housekeeping Famylye. 
Maye the comyng year bringe choycest blessyngs ande hearte -vme 
comfort. 


—Ella Ger isey. 


MIND FOOD. 
Have something for the mind to feed upon—something to !ook 
forward to and live for, besides the daily round of labor or the cvunt- 
ing of profit and loss. If we have not any talent for writing sp) ndid 


| works on political economy or social science, or the geniis lor 


creating a good story ora fine poem, the next best thing—ani, in 
fact, almost as good a thing—is to possess an appreciation of ‘ese 
things! So have good books and good newspapers, and read ‘iem 
—if only in snatches—and talk about them at dinner time or by 
the evening fire. Cultivate choice flowers and fruits, and help 


| some poor neighbor to seeds and cuttings; or take an interest in 


bees, or fine poultry, or trout culture. And study always farm and 
household science, and take advantage of the newand helpful th ngs, 
that are every little while coming to light —A/7s. H. Lela’. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


A LITERARY DINNER, DISHED up BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


<—O it happens that not many days | 
after the Thanksgiving turkey | 

has been eaten, another the | 
Christmas dinner, has to be | 
| 


Arrang 


provided for. Many families 
prefer to let the day of our 
Forefather’s appointing go by 
almost unnoticed, choosing | 
rather to give their thought, 
means and appetite toa dinner | 
wherein and whereby they 
shall be reminded of the greatest gift the world has ever | 
knowr.—even the Christmas dinner. Nowa dinner, to be a 
really good and palatable one, need not necessarily include | 
amon its dishes the savory roast turkey, nor the old-fash- | 
ioned pumpkin pie; yet, so many of those who sit down to | 
feastive dinners are real lovers of the turkey and the pumpkin 
pie, they must not be omitted in this bill of fare; nor have | 
any cf the other taste-pleasing dishes been omitted. Of 
what the Christmas dinner may well consist, and how the 
y may with pleasure partake of the same, is vari- 
ously and authoritatively set forth in the following lines, | 
gathe d from the literary cellars and pantrys of many of my | 


comp 


neighbors : 
TIME. 
At about the sixth hour, when beasts most graze, birds most 
peck, and men sit down to that nourishment that we denominate 


dinner.— Shakespeare. 
PLACE. 
Home. sweet home.—/ohu Howard Payne. 
THE TABLE. 
Thou preparest a table before me.—/sa/ms xxiii: 5. 
THE TABLE SERVICE. 


Ne: 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright of wreathed silver.— 
Keat 


not gaudy.—Charles Lamb. 


| 
THE DECORATIONS. 
Cheerful evergreen.—Ludwig Holtz. 
Wit) plenty of food.— Trowbridge. 
THE COMPANY. 
A glad father.—Proverés xi: 1. 
The wife is dearer than the bride.—Lord Lyttelton. 
Th 
CXXVI 


My never-failing friends.—Southey. 
THE COMPANY’S SENSIBILITY. 
As merry as the day is long.— Shakespeare. 
THE CONVERSATION. 
Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
Speak no evil of the absent.—George Washington. 
THANKFUL SPIRIT. 
And be ye thankful.—Colossians iii: 15. 
Give thanks always for all things unto God.—Ephesians v: 20. 
Jesus took bread, and blessed it. * * * And He took the 
cup, and gave thanks.—J/atthew xxvi: 26, 27. 
THE BILL OF FARE. 
SOUP. 
In soups and second courses.—H1. Bennett. 
A plate of turtle, green and glutinous.—A zon. 
OYSTERS. 
‘Twas a fat oyster—live in peace.—Pofe. 


y children like olive plants round about thy table.—/salms | 


| 


| 
| 


Fishes that tipple in the deep.—Love/ace. 
I marvel how the fishes live in the sea.—Shakespeare. 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair.—Charles Kingsley. 
TURKEY, 
A morsel for a monarch.— Shakespeare. 
A most delicate creature.— Shakespeare. 
Have it tender, and smoking, and juicy.— 7hackeray 
LOBSTER SALAD. 
Quaint in green, loose enrobed.—Shakespeare. 
PLAIN SALAD. 
Herbs, and other country messes, which the neat-handed Phillis 
dresses.—J/i/ton. 
CRANBERRY SAUCE. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword.—Shakespeare. 
VEGETABLES. 
The unbending 
I’m a careless potato.—J/oore. 
Commend me to mistress Squash.—S/akespeare. 
Can you eat roots and drink water ?— Shakespeare. 
Onions, whose fragrance smells to heaven.—A non. 
RELISHES. 
Butter is a lordly dish.—/udges v: 7. 
I have peppered two of them.— Shakespeare. 
Heaven's blest beam turns vinegar more sour.—.1 non. 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.—Pvoverés xv: 13. 
PIE. 
“ Without the door let sorrow lie ; 
And if for cold it has to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, 


And evermore be merry.” 
—Alnon. 


What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie ?—Whittier. 
PUDDING. 
Pudding made hot.—Go/dsmith. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating —Dutch Proverb. 
BREAD. 
Bread is the staff of life —Dean Swift. 
DRINKS—WATER. 
The cups that cheer, but not inebriate.—W7/iam Cowper. 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield.—Samue/ 
Woodworth. 
Its draught of cool refreshment may give a shock of pleasure to 
the frame.— 7homas Noon Talfourd. 
COFFEE. 
Coffee which makes the politician wise.—/ofe. 
Give me water with berries in it.—Shakespeare. 
DESSERT. 
Beautiful as sweet.— Young. 
A feast of nectared sweets.—J/7/ton. 
Wouldst thou both eat thy cake and have it ?>—//erdert. 
FRUIT. 
The golden peach.—Gray. 
Chestnuts in her lap.— Shakespeare. 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig.—Shakespeare. 
A heap of candied apples, quince and plum, and gourd.—A ats. 
Glorious apples with smooth, shining cheeks.—A /erander Smith. 
THE DINNER EATEN. 
That my poor stomach’s past reform.— 7rowdridge. 
All he wants now is sugar plums and rest.—Lowe//. 
—F, A. Lincoin, 
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Good HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

DINING ROOM TALKS—II. 
DINNER. 

HE rules which regulate dinner 
giving in America are adapted 
to our several sections of coun- 
try, as they have been found to 

suit the social conditions of each, 

without disturbing the harmony 
which established customs 
ensure. The dinner party 
is the most ceremonious 
and formal mode of enter- 
tainment, and invitations 
should be issued in the 
name of the host and hostess, eight or ten days in advance, 
and should be promptly accepted or declined. Engraved or 
written cards may be used. The following is the proper form : 
Mrs. and Mrs. Leigh 
request the pleasure of 


Mr. and Mrs. Grev’s 
company at dinner, 


on Thursday, the roth, at six o'clock. 
2o1 Lennsylvania Ave. 
If the dinner is given to a distinguished stranger, a second 
card is enclosed in the envelope, on which is written : 
To meet 
Judge Charles Montfort, 
of New York City. 
Guests should arrive at the house of their host fifteen or 


twenty minutes before the hour appointed for dinner, to wait 
until after the hour is extremely ill bred. Two modes of serving 


dinner are now in use in our country, that of setting the differ- 


ent dishes on the table to be carved by the host ; and the other 
of serving each course separately and brought to the table 
ready carved, Plates of soup are generally placed on the 
table before dinner is announced. 

No ornament on the table is so elegant as flowers, but they 
should be rare and delicate, and never used in profusion, and 
strong perfumes should be avoided. A small bouquet of flowers 
in a delicate glass or silver holder at each lady's plate, and a 
bunch of two or three flowers folded in the gentlemen’s napkin 
is sufficient, with a center piece of blossoms. Fruitin season 
may be tastefully arranged in handsome foliage or in pyra- 
mids surrounded by choice dishes of dessert. 

Beside each plate should be placed as many knives, forks 


and spoons as will be needed for the different courses, unless | 


the hostess prefers to have them brought in with each plate. 
A glass for water, and when wine is to be used glasses for it, 


salt cellars should be set at each plate, and for every four or | 


five guests a water carafe and a glass bowl filled with cracked 
ice. The napkins should be neatly folded on each plate, and 
pieces of bread three or four inches long placed between. It 
should always be seen that as many plates as are needed are 
setconvenient. The dessert plate should be set ready, each 
with a doily and finger glass filled with water, in which is 
dropped a slice of lemon, a geranium leaf, or sprig of lemon 
verbena. 

In the Southern States many families serve each dish as a 
separate course, but in the North it is usual to serve one or 
two vegetables with each substantial course. 

If preferred the dinner may dll be served from the side 
table, relieving the host of the labor of carving. A plate is 


If not the dite table, the Sites that are to be 
| served are brought in and placed before the host and hostess 
| near a pile of plates, which are served, placed on the waiter’s 
salver and set by him before the guests. The crumb brush js 
used when ready to bring in dessert. 

Jellies and sauces are helped on the dinner plate, and no} 
on side dishes. In serving coffee the sugar and cream) are 
placed in the cup first, and an additional lump of sugar p! :ced 
on the side of the saucer. For tea it is better to pour it first 
into the cups and then add the sugar and cream. 

In winter plates should always be warmed but never }ade 
hot. Never allow two kinds of animal food or two kin«\s of 
dessert to be eaten from the same plate. Always remove 
soiled knives, forks and spoons with the plate. Never jaye 
more than two kinds of vegetables with a course, and offer oth 
atonce. Asparagus, green corn, cauliflower and raw tom. toes 
may be served instead of a salad,asa course. All meats 
should be cut across the grain in very thin slices. Fish at dijner 
must never be fried or broiled, but baked or boiled.) ork 
and veal are not suitable dishes for dinner. Ham, bak: 
used in every course after fish, to be sliced very thin and 
handed after the regular course is served. 

If there are two dishes of dessert the more substantial is 
served by the host and the lighter by the hostess, if only one 
it is the privilege of the latter to serve it. 

The servants in attendance at a dinner should be nois« less 
and prompt. Nothing so distinguishes the style of a perfect. 
ly appointed establishment from an inferior one, as the self- 
possessed movements of the attendants. A skilful waiter may 
serve ten or twelve persons, for untrained servants s'x or 
eight is sufficient. Waiters should always be neatly attired 
in dress suitable to their occupation. 

For family dinner it is never best to attempt too much. For 
sensible people the most satisfactory dinner consists first of 
good soup, then fish garnished with suitable additions, fol- 
lowed by a roast and vegetables with entrees, a salad, clivese 
anddessert. This well cooked and neatly served is pleasing to 
the most fastidious guest, and is within the means of any house- 
keeper. It is the exquisite quality of a dinner that pleases, 
and not the multiplicity of dishes. A/enu cards are not needed 
unless the dinner is very formal. They may be neatly written 
or engraved especially for the occasion. 

The dinner being prepared the next thing in order is to 
seat the guests. When the servant announces dinner, the 
host offers his arm to the most distinguished lady pre-cnt, 
while the hostess follows last with the most honored gentle- 
man. The host places the lady whom he escorted 01 his 
right, the other guests are conducted to the seats assisned 
them, the lady always sits at the right of her escort. Guests 
as soon as seated remove their gloves, place the napkin i» the 
lap and begin eating. Soup is always taken and tasted, 
even if not liked, after soup it is proper to refuse or partake 


| of whatever is offered. 


set before each person, and the dish carved is presented by | 


the waiter on the left hand side of the guest. At the end of 
cach course the plates are removed, and replaced by others. 


When finger glasses are presented remove the doily t» the 
left and place the glass on it, the napkins and not the oily 
are used for wiping the fingers. 

If wine is not approved of it may simply be declined with- 
out giving any reason for so doing, asa private table is noi the 
place for discussions 

A wine glass should be held by the stem. Bread is never 
cut, but broken off by the fingers into morsels. Food should 
never be mixed on the plate. Fish must be eaten wiih 4 
silver knife and fork. Macaroni is cut and cheese crumbled 
on the plate and eaten with a fork. Raw oysters are eaten 
witha fork. Soup from the side of the spoon. Oranges are 
peeled without breaking the inner skin, being held on a fork. 
Pears are pared while held by the stem. Food not eaten with 
a fork should be eaten with a spoon. Bread eaten with nicat 
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is not buttered. Asparagus is cut and eaten with afork. The 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


bones should be removed from fish before eating. Pudding | 
may be eaten with a fork or spoon. Ices and jellies require 
a spoon. 

When the dinner is ended the hostess signals the ladies to | 
leave the table bya slight bow. The gentlemen may accom- 
pany them or adjourn to another room to smoke. If coffee is 
not served at dinner, it is brought to the drawing room half an 
hour later, and served by the hostess from the urn. Half an 
hour after coffee any guest is at liberty to depart. After at- 
tending a dinner it is customary to call at the house of the 
hostess within a week. 

The proper dress for attendance at a dinner is the full dress 
toilet of the season. The annexed bill of fare will give an 
idea of the arrangement of each course for dinner in regular 


order : 
BILL OF FARE. 


Raw Oysters. 
Soup. 
Olives. Fish, 
Pickles, dressed Cucumbers. 
Mushrooms on Toast. 


Meats. 
Roast. Potted. 


Game. 


Catsups, Pickles, Ete. 
Cheese. Crackers. 
Pastry. Lees. 
Fruits. Nuts. Bonbons. 


Black Coffee. 
—Eliza R. Parker. 


Original in HousEKEEPING. 


WHAT SHALL WE COOK. 
Anp How SHALL THE COOKING BE DONE?—IV. 
EMERGENCY BREAKFASTS. 

N every housekeeper’s life, arise emer- 
gencies, whether the mistress of a city 
house, or the happy center of the 
pleasant farmhouse. To be able to 
prepare really palatable meals, from 
“little or nothing,” is a very desirable 
qualification. It is not by any means 
a common ability, for fewer people can 
contrive and manage than seems pos- 
sible at first thought. It is so much 
easier to prepare meals from plenty cf 
material, that the art of saving is not 
thoroughly learned, nor practiced. 
From the fragments thrown away in 
many families, a thrifty housekeeper 
could keep an equal family comforta- 
bly. “Gather up the fragments, ” 
should be the motto upon every 
kitchen wall. The country housekeeper with only salt pork, 
salt beef and salt fish, in the larder may think that the task 
of preparing inviting meals from such material, is an almost 
impossible one. Nevertheless it can be done impossible as 
it may seem, and in this article we propose to show how 
this result may be accomplished. You have plenty of milk, 
cream, butter, eggs, spring chickens, dainty berries and other 
luxuries, which in the city home are only obtained by the 
outlay of considerable money. ‘This is our first bill of fare: 

Stewed Codfish. Mashed Potatoes. 
Scrambled Eggs, with Toast. 
Johnny Cake. Bread. 
Fruit. Coffie. 

STEWED CopFisH.—Pick very fine enough salt codfish to make 
one pint, soak over night in plenty of water, in the morning wash 
from the water and drain to rid it of unnecessary salt. Lay fish in 
stew-pan, add two finely-cut onions, half a grated nutmeg, a blade 
of mace, a pint of water, a dessertspoonful of cornstarch mixed 
smooth with a tablespoonful of butter. Let stew half an hour then 

first before using add a spoonful of vinegar. 


Butter. 


CARPET CONSERVATISM. 


Floors from all ages must have been a prolific source of dis- 
comfort and expense, but it was reserved for the latest civiliza- 
tions to conceive the idea of covering them up in such a way 
that it should require the energies. of a strong man to uncover 


them again. Carpets fitted to the floor, stretched by main force, | 


and nailed so securely that even an earthquake would have left 
them undisturbed, became so popular that it required a mortar 
revolution to make them unfashionable. Probably even the 


unenlightened Frenchmen of the twelfth century would have | 


looked upon the first importers of Eastern carpets into Europe 
with horror if they could have foreseen that civilized progression 


would ever have reached such a stage of devotion to them as to | 


equip whole houses with thick, immovable floor coverings. But 
the French, after all, have never adopted the absurd fashion to the 
same extent as their English neighbors, and there is no probability 
that they ever will; and time has so far mended matters that even 
that conservative being, the British matron, has left off fainting 
with horror at the idea of an uncarpeted bedroom. It is possible 
now for the most prejudiced of her kind to admit that there are 
advantages in painted and washed floors, and little by little she has 


been weaned from abject adoration of Brussels, Kidderminster, and | 


tapestry carpets. But even on this side of the Atlantic, where pro- 
gressive ideas are more apt to flourish, the recognition of the ad- 
vantages of movable carpets has come very slowly, and it is only 
after some 20 years of discussion that common sense has gained the 


upper hand, that new houses are built especially with the view tothe | 
use of rugs, squares, and strips of carpeting —Vew York Times. 


SCRAMBLED EGGs witH ToAstT.—Toast bread a deep yellow 


brown. Bread that is scorched can never be made into good 


toast. Dip bread in hot salted water as fast as toasted, butter and 

place where it will keep warm. To scramble eggs. Have bits of 

butter in the frying pan, break in eggs, add a little pepper and salt, 

stir well and add by degrees one teacupful of sweet milk for six 

eggs. When well set remove from the fire, and serve with toast. 

JouHNNY CAKE.—One and one-half teacups sour milk, one-half 

teacup sour cream, or instead one-fourth teacup of butter, two 
| eggs, one-lralf teacup of sugar, one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon 
| salt, three teacups corn meal, one teacup flour. This quantity 
| makes two sheets, and is excellent. If butter is used for shorten- 
ing instead of cream, use one-fourth teacup more sour milk. 

The following bill of fare is easily obtained, and quite ap- 
petizing, especially on a cool autumn morning : 

Crisped Pork 
Baked Potatoes. Fried Mush. 
German Steamed Eggs. 
Bread. Butter. Apple Sauce. Coffee. 

CrIisPED Pork.—Soak slices of salt pork in sour milk and 
water twelve hours, or over nignt. In the morning wasl in clear 
water, fry until half cooked, pour off all the fat, place pork again 
in frying pan, with three chopped onions, a little pepper and a 
pinch of sage, fry until well cooked, then take from the frying pan, 
add to what fat is in the pan, one teacup cold water, in which you 
have stirred one-half tablespoon of flour, let boil and serve ina 
bowl with the salt pork and baked potatoes. 


/ 
Salads. 
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FRIED Musu.—Have water boiling hot, sift in meal, and let 
boil. Add to each three cups of meal one teacup of flour anda 
teaspoon of salt. Let pudding, or mush boil, when well cooked, 
pour into a dish to mould. Inthe morning turn out upon a plate, 
cut into slices and fry in pork fat until brown. Serve with honey 
or syrup. 

To MAKE NIcE ApPLE SAUCE.—Peel, core and quarter apples. 
Add for one quart of sour apples, one teacup sugar dissolved in 
one teacup hot water. Stew slowly until tender, but not broken 
up. If apples are very dry a little more water may be added, but 
avoid the too common mistake of drowning a few pieces of apples 
in a sea of water. 

STEAMED EcGs.—In a bright basin or new deep tin pie plate, 
sift a layer of bread crumbs, some bits of butter, a little pepper 
and salt. Break eggs carefully in, lay bits of butter over them, 
sprinkle with pepper and cover with new milk. Place in the 
steamer over a kettle of boiling water and steam carefully until 
set, but not too hard. 


SALT PorK.—Salt pork may be cooked in a variety of ways. 
Freshened in sour milk and water twenty-four hours then rolled in 
corn meal and fried brown, or freshened and rolled in flour before 
frying, itis by no means an unpalatable dish. Fried pork with 
batter is a very good way of preparing salt pork. Freshen pork 
twenty-four hours, fry until half cooked, be sure and have it quite 
brown. Dip each slice of pork into a batter made of one teacup 
sweet milk, two well-beaten eggs, flour to make of the thickness 
of griddle cakes, then fry until batter is brown. 


The bill of fare we give below is easily prepared on a farm: 


Corned Beef Ragout. 
Soused Mackerel. Boiled Potatoes. Rice Fritters. 
Bread. Butter. Fruit. 
Coffee. 

There is a great aversion to any kind of hash, and it is but 
little wonder for by the ordinary mode of preparing it is an 
indigestible, unsavory mess. 

CoRNED BEEF RAGOutT.— Cut cold corned beef in slices. Wash 
free from salt a piece of butter size of a hen’s egg, place in kettle, 
with two chopped onions, then lay in the slices of corned beef. 
Let cook a few moments, stirring often. Dredge with flour, and 
sprinkle in a little pepper ; when meat has browned pour in a little 
water, for a ragout for a family of five, a pint anda half of water 
will be needed. Let stew half an hour and serve very hot. 

SoUSED MACKEREL.—Soak salt mackerel forty-eight hours in 
water, changing water frequently. Boil fish a few moments only 
very carefully, that it may not break. Place fish in jar, add a tea- 
spoon of whole mustard, a few cloves, a clove of garlic, or if garlic 
is not at hand, a few raw onions sliced. Pour hot vinegar over, 
cover tightly. This will be fit for use in forty-eight hours, but will 
keep a week in hot weather. Very nice for breakfast. 

RIcE FRITTERS.—One teacup cold boiled rice, two well beaten 
eggs, two teacups sweet mllk, flour to make a batter stiff as for 
griddle cakes, one heaping teaspoon baking powder, a little salt. 
Fry ona hot griddle. Eat with butter and sugar rubbed together, 
and seasoned with a little nutmeg. A very nice way to use cold 
rice. 

Another excellent breakfast bill of fare is: 


Beefsteak Toast. Danish Potatoes. 
Graham Breakfast Cakes. 
Bread. Butter. Fruit. Coffee. 

BEEFSTEAK TOAST.—Chop cold beefsteak very fine, add a small 
piece of butter, a little pepper and salt and a little gravy if at hand. 
If not, add for one pint of chopped meat, one teacup of water, 
heat meat until hot, then place a spoonful or two upon pieces of 
toast which have been soaked and well buttered. 

DANISH PoTaToES.—Cut two or three slices of salt pork in 
half-inch squares. Fry untilacrisp brown. Add one quart cold 
potato, chopped, not too fine, and two raw chopped onions and a 
little pepper. Stir well and when thoroughly hot, serve. 

GRAHAM BREAKFAST CAKES.—One teacup sugar, one egg, one- 
half teacup butter, one teacup sweet milk, one teaspoon cinnamon, 


— 


two teaspoons baking powder, two and one-half teacups graham 
flour. Beat to a smooth batter and bake in cup cake tins. 


Another appetizing breakfast for cool mornings is: 


Roasted Codfish. 
Cold Sliced Corned Beef. Baked Potatoes. 
Apple Fritters. Plum or Cherry Marmalade. 
Bread. Butter. Coffee. 

ROASTED CODFISH.—Select a piece of thick, dry salt fish. [Do 
not wash or soak. Place before the fire and toast both sides wati! 
a deep brown. Lay fish ina flat dish and pound with a dull ki ife 
until well beaten to pieces. Pour boiling water over fish, lc‘ it 
remain five minutes, then pour off. Repeat this process three or 
four times, then pour off all water from fish, butter and pepper 
and place in the oven a few minutes. A delightful dish with 
baked potatoes. 

APPLE FRITTERS.—Beat two eggs very light. Add one cup 
sweet milk, three teacups flour, in which you have mixed three 
teaspoons baking powder, one teaspoon salt. Mix to a batter, 
then add two teacups chopped apple. Fry in lard, to a nice brown 
dropping a spoonful of dough for each cake into the boiling lard. 
Many appetizing dishes may be prepared from apples beside ‘he 
inevitable pie. 

Our next article will endeavor to present suitable bills of 
fare for luncheon, that meal which so often is a perplexity ‘o 
the burdened housekeeper. 

—Mary Currier Parsons, 


THE CORNER. 


[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers ni 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it muy / 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite co 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest vii 
value to the Homes of the World..—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING AS A HIGH ART. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

You are doing a good thing in helping to raise “ housework ” 
from the mere drudgery which it is too often considered to a hi) 
art, graceful, beautiful and yielding rich rewards. Go on, and 
make every wife, mother and daughter earnest and enthusiastic in 
this blessed work of Home-making. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Mrs. H. A. Gooprici 


CABBAGE AND CORN BREAD. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see the following in the Richmond (Va.) Christian Advocat: : 
Goop HouseEKEEPING (for the Homes of the World)—Clark W. Bry in 
& Co., Publishers, Holyoke, Mass., and New York—for November cvn- 
tains many good things for the household, of at least the latitude where 
it is published, but they or we have many things to learn over betvre 
their system of cooking will be in harmony with ours. If there is any 
one North that knows how to cook cabbage, or bake corn bread, we 
have never heard of them, and yet their publications are filled with 1c- 
ceipts for this very thing. 

I have a very strong opinion on the cabbage question myse!!, 
and think that the rank malodorous abomination served Nort), 
South, and West of our country as “boiled cabbage,” is a libel on 
that delicate and excellent vegetable. But as is well known, we 
swear by Marion Harland in making our corn bread, and she is, 
we all thought, a Virginian, and hers one of the principle of tle 
publications alluded to,—can it be that she doesn’t know? and that 
when we partake of our light, crisp Southern corn bread, according 
to Marion Harland, that we are eating something as alien to tlic 
true article as the Richmond Advocate’s version of * Boston brown 
bread” might be to that luxury dear to the Hub? 

Joking aside, no doubt readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
writers, are alike anxious for “more light,” eager to learn where 
we may improve, knowing we never are so wise that we may not 
learn more, and one, at least, among them, will be thankful for any 
illumination on the subject of corn bread and cabbage, the Ch77:- 
tian Advocate may induce its friends to give us. 

NORTHERN “ HOUSEKEEPER.” 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


MAss., AND New York City, DECEMBER 26, 1885. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Edi: of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

Pp. -tage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

Jius issue of Goop HovUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLoA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 


discussion. The exceptional ones, we regret to say, have “taken 


| up the cudgel ” evidently with two unworthy objects in view,—one 


expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— | 
the cntire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever | 


we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop.HoUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New Engiand News Cc., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago ; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 


| 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; | 


Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


M. F. F. B'S. 
MEN Fir For HussBanps. 

In his paper on “W. F. F. W’s—Women Fit For Wives,” in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING for November 28th, “ A Country Parson” 
touched a tender and tentative chord that needs only the breath 
of zephyrs to bring forth either harmony or discord, wherever there 


interesting and vital elements necessarily prominent in the promo- 
tion of The Higher Life of the Household. 

The consideration of the subject, as evidenced in the correspon- 
dence that has already come to us, is full of promising results, alike 
to Men who ave and who are zof Fit For Husbands, and conse- 
quently, as a matter of course, to Women who ave and who are zof 
Fit For Wives, as well. 

The subject of the fitness of men and women for husbands and 


wives, is the key-stone in arch building upon which the structure of | 


Home Life may be reared in beauty, strength and permanency. 
It is, in fact, the deep down foundation stone upon which the 
weiglitier portions of the edifice must rest. 

So much interest and consideration has already attached to this 


being that of a desire to say “smart things” at the expense of the 
“Men Folks,” and the other a desire to beat out the brains of “A 
Country Parson.” These can, of course, have no place in our 
pages. 


DWELLING TOGETHER IN UNITY. 

The Higher Life of the Household has no more salient point or 
saving element in the make-up of its every day life, than the simple 
feature which finds representation in the words of Holy Writ. 
“Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” It is not, in any sense of the word, the 
mission of GooD HOUSEKEEPING to discuss or introduce, even, in 
its pages, religious dogmas or to quote scriptural texts, further 
than to accept, wherever found, and to adopt, whenever this may 
be done without violating good taste or consistency, any teachings 
or experiences that may, by amplification, or repetition, alone, help 
to make the Homes of the World, broad!y speaking, better, brighter 
or more beautiful—more pleasant, attractive, or of practical value 
and usefulness to those who gather there. 

3y means of the change of a single word in the quoted verse of 
Scripture,—that of “household” in the place of “brethren,” we 
have an expression of greater moment to family life than the com- 
mands of kings and princes, than the proclamations of presidents 
and governors, or the behests of the most renowned leaders of na- 
tions or influential members of worldly communities, large or small, 
wherever found. 

“Dwelling Together in Unity” is the sum and substance of 
earthly peace and human happiness, when had in connection with 
the all-important feature of domestic life. Food may be abundant 
and well served; there may be good cooking; cleanliness may 


| abide in every department, the couch may be downy and inviting; 
isa genuine interest had in the development of one of the most | 


the table be elegantly and expensively spread and the service ex- 
cellent; the library richly appointed and well filled; the furniture 
comfortable, of tasteful design and pattern and well arranged; the 
drapery heavy and hung in graceful folds ; acquaintances pleasant, 
friends plentiful and agreeable, but what availeth all these if the 
household may not Dwell Together in Unity—in harmony of plan 
and purpose, with thoughtful consideration for each others’ wants; 
of shortcomings to pass by unnoticed; careful of speech and action, 
respectful of rights and privileges, tender in thought and affec- 
tionate in expression, not only when everything passes smoothly, 


| but when vexations, crosses and trials come to the surface, as they 
' must and will, in the daily round of duty of household life ? 


subject since the publication of the paper by “ A Country Parson,” | 


and so many good and valuable points have been made by our 
correspondents, that the path of duty before us quite plainly lies 
in the direction of giving all a hearing who write considerately and 
concisely on the subject. That this may be done decently and ia 


order, we have decided to give all the papers that come to us before | 


January roth, and which are written from the standpoint of a desire 


to do the greatest amount of good to the greatest number of Hus- 


bands and Wives, and those who desire to become such as well, a 
place in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 20 of the present volume, even 
though that number should be largely devoted to the discussion of 
the subject of M. F. F. H’s.—Men Fit For Husbands. 

We have already in hand contributions on the topic—one, even, 


from one of the “ Men ”—and all, with one or two exceptions, pre- | 


pared with the evident purpose of doing good by means of the 


“ Utopia,” says some one, after listening to all this detail of ex- 
pectation and interrogation. Not atall. Or rather it is an Utopia 
that may be found in any and every household, where each inmate 
sincerely and earnestly desires and solemnly decides to Dwell 
Together in Unity. It is both wide of the mark and idle to say 
that worldly weakness and the imperfections of humanity will not 
admit of any such perfection in domestic life, as we are marking 
out on the printed pages before us. We know that truth, and that 
not only possibility but certainty of accomplishment lies in the di- 
rection here indicated, and in maintenance of our position, we rest 
not on theory or speculation, but speak of that of which we know. 
Let us illustrate from life. : 

We have in mind at this writing, a home made up of young and 
old of both sexes, “saints” and “ sinners ;” devout ones, and those 
not given to devotional doings: busy and bustling bodies; some 
worldly minded ones, and wicked enough for all practical purposes. 
And here let us digress long enough to recognize the fact that 
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ence between one and another being such as locality or circum- 
stances naturally produce. 

The household of which we write is not a limited one, but com- 
prises eight souls and compasses in its complete catalogue the 
In detail, then, in this 
family circle of eight persons, there are two mothers’-in-law,—those 


sacred trinity of men, women and children. 


terrible beings, according to the newspaper funny men of the 
period,—one father-in-law, three mothers, two fathers, two grand- 
mothers, one grandfather, three daughters, two sons and three 
generations, covering ages from three years to sixty and over. 
And these a// Dwell Together in Unity. Some doubting Thomas, 
upon reading this, may possibly, quite probably, indeed, rise in his 
place and say a smart thing or two about the lack of spirit and 
temper, grit, if you will, to be found among the members of such a 
household. But we can put him down in a trice, by the simple 
announcement truthfully made, that some of these—pardon the ex- 
pression, but it fits the case better than any other—are “ spunkier 
than blazes,” and yet they Dwell Together in Unity. Do you 
ask, patient reader, for the formula, mixture or recipe by means of 
which this desired end is wrought out? Well, here itis. One part 
and a large one of Well Grounded Family Affection, well assimi- 
lated with more or less Thoughtful Consideration and a large supply 
of well sifted Charity, enough to cover from sight the petty foibles 
and little weaknesses of humanity. This preparation, when taken 
after being well shaken together, in a spirit of determination that 
whatever may come, no strifes or dissensions, no jealousies or 
bickerings shall cross the threshold inwardly, will keep the atmos- 
phere of the household so peaceful and pure that they who abide 
there may Dwell Together in Unity. 

One of the most potent ingredients of the mixture in the case of 
which we write is the one that holds in daily keeping and conduct 
the “ Olive branches round about the table” of the household. Wel- 
come messengers of peace and good-will to all who abide under the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


roof-tree. Golden links, binding generation to generation and cre- | 


ating a bow of promise that seemingly spans the heavens of family 
existence—weaving golden threads into the woof of individual 
household life. 

One of the pleasantest and most highly prized privileges of the 
head of this household is to be able to say, what few others can 
say truthfully, in such minute detail and circumstance, that for a 


long series of years he never returned to his home without finding | 
the family hand of welcome extended at the railway station or some | 


other outpost, and that the crossing of the home threshold was and 
is, the signal for the appearance of smiling faces, glad voices and 
pleasant greetings. 


And the family adieus are cut off from the same pattern, into | 


which are woven the colors of regard and affection, fadeless and 
ineffaceable. Blessings float out on wavings from balconies or 
windows of the home whenever the railway train bears one away 
from the household realm. And how these wafted blessings rest 
like balm on the wounds and bruises which come here and there, 
during the days of absence, in the fierce struggles of business life. 
How they nerve and strengthen the flagging spirits and help to 


stay uplifted hands until the going down of the sun of daily exertion. 


the whole lump which finds illustration in the conduct of these 
pages, and binds the larger family circle that gathers semi-mont)\ly 
around the table of Goop HousEKEEPING, to discuss its fres!ily 
laid bills of fare, so pleasantly and strongly together. Ours, then, 
we make bold to say, is a mission second to none other in im) ort 
and promise—that which, in its completion and fulfilment, s!,./| 
demonstrate that the interests of the Higher Life of the House}:.)\\{ 
in the Homes of the World, have no weightier matters to take to 
heart as a rule of life, than the simple proposition of Dwel! ing 
Together in Unity. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
Every reader of the Atlantic Monthly, in which this story has 
appeared serially, has received it with high commendation. \\iss 
Murfree has a remarkable talent in her line of fiction. She cves 
not merely write local phrases and lingual corruptions, but she 
thinks the thoughts of strange people, and clothes them in their 
appropriate dialect with striking result. She places the reader 
among the peculiar Tennesseeans of whom she writes, and hv is 
made to feel the half drowsy languor, the tendency to mystic'sm 
which the environment produces, the strange co-existence «! a 
strong religious feeling with lawless barbarism which character i/es 
these interesting and unsophisticated folks. The spirit of the 
Great Smoky seems to breathe through the story from beginning 
to end, and the fierce spiritual wrestings of the Prophet are see to 
be in complete accord with his surroundings. There is a powcr of 
description that cannot be too highly appreciated. The life of the 
mountaineers, the scenes at the settlement, the still in the cave. ‘he 
gander pulling, and the account of the Prophet's self-denuncia‘ion 
before his congregation, are made the subjects of the most life-| ke, 
clear and brilliant descriptions and word pictures. One secr«' of 
Miss Murfree’s power is in her sympathy. Her wonderful pictures 
of low life are not merely pictures, but they are beautiful with the 
sympathetic insight which makes us interested in the characters 
of the story,—not alone because they are strange people so un/ike 
ourselves, but because, after all, they are strange people so like 
ourselves. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 


SANITARY HOUSE INSPECTION. 

William Paul Gerhard, the consulting sanitary engineer and 
author of various works on home sanitation, outlines in this vol- 
ume the main features of sanitary house inspection. Although it 
is hoped that the book may prove useful to architects, civil engin- 
eers, builders, health officers, sanitary inspectors, and family p!.ysi- 
cians, its principal aim is to instruct the householder. The ciiei 
scope of the work is to be the guide in the search for defects ; and 
those who would inform themselves further in these matters would 
do well to refer to the other works of this author—in particular to 
his books, “ House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hin‘s on 
the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” and to his forth-coming 


| works on “ Sanitary Architecture,” and “ Domestic Sanitary \p- 


pliances,” the latter appearing in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ser «lly. 
The essentials of a healthy home are described and “skin” build: 
ings are exposed. Inspection is divided into that of city and country 
houses, apartment, tenement and summer boarding houses. [he 
necessity for periodical inspection is insisted upon. The eminent 


| character of the author for thoroughness and intelligence in the 
treatment of this subject guarantees an excellent work, as, inc ced, 


Blessings, how restful in hours of weariness and exhaustion and | 


how comforting in moments of discouragement and perplexity. 

It was through the medium of intimate relation with such a home 
that Goop HOUSEKEEPING had its origin. It is from such con- 
tinued intimacy that it has its inspiration of conduct and continu- 
ance. And from such a source comes the bit of leaven leavening 


itis. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
DISINFECTANTS AND THEIR USE. 

This little work is a collection of 21 papers received by the »ub- 
lisher in response to his offer of three cash prizes for the best tiree 
essays relative to the above title. The articles are scientifi illy 
correct, are as free as possible from technical terms and give « lear 
directions for the preparation and use of the disinfectants re onr 
mended. The essays contain much new and valuable information 
and offer many formula. There is also a short chapter on 
“Cholera; its Detection and Treatment.” For sale by |. 1- 
Webber & Co., pharmacists, Springfield, Mass. 
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| 
AS PLAIN AS A. B. C. | 


!lousekeeper.—Elizabeth, you never seem to get through with your work. . 
| lizabeth.—Indeed, ma’m, you need not wonder, for if you must always be scolding me, 1 must stop to | 


listen, and so I loose lots of time. But if you would onl 


y get me some Sapolio you would not need to find fault. 


the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO ? Is is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring 
purposes rere the laundry. ‘To use it is to value it. What will Sapolio do? 

Wi i 

ta 


i will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give 
ake ‘he grease oft the dishes and off the = and pans. 


You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make | 


the things shine brightly. “The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean asa | 


new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we 
of tations. There is but one Sapolio. 


say. Beaclever little housekeeper and try it. Beware | 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s, 
StanDarD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitiNnG 
Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
opes to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine | 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
| Finish, by even the finest a productions. Sold 
by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


LADIES who prefer to 


| y ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES! FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


|The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


| 
| Made and handsomely put up by the 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 


Packer’s ‘Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
| skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
| complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“ Unquestionably the best.”"—Medical Press. 
**\We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 


er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
| It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
| as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
| valuable remedy in shin diseases, as well as pleasant 
| for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
| as the most satisfactory soap, 

| that we have ever weed.” —-Atedical and Surgical Re- 
| forter, Phila. 


in both these respects, 


‘** For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 


| fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
| used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 


“IT use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 


| troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


25 cents per cake. 
All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 


| scriptive pamphlet. Address 
| 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequaled for children and invalids. A delicious 
diet, Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspepsia. 
Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 48c, ur Home 
Granula Co., DaysviLLe, N. Y., Manufacturers, 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 32 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold, 


Silver, Copnerand Bronze Paints for any use—only 1 
ruggists se nd post- 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & G0., Burlington, Vt. 


| VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS 


able pleasant work. Must belong to 


EUREKA” 


Ss 4 


“Tl HAVE FOUND IT” 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filo Floss and Wash 


r | Embroidery Silks, al! of which are 


The names and address | 
| of LADIES and GENTLE- 
#MEN looking for profit- 


FAST COLORS. 


~ All Experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 


| Etching, Outlining, Ete., prefer the above goods 


the better class. RESPONSIBLE HOUSE. | to any other, and always insist on having 


To such a liberal offer will be made to 


obtain constant employment. 
“eg EUREKA SILK 
PAUL E, TABEL MFG. CO., Chicago. . 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


MY DARLING’S SHOES. 


God bless the little feet that never go astray. 


| 
| Of a friendship I hated yet dreaded might cease | 


For Polly was oddish and queer in her ways, 
Her yezs were nays and her nays were yeas, 
And it often took me days and days 

To find out if she was vexed or pleased, 

Or if I’d been wounded or only teased; 


2 se Le . 
For the little shoes are empty in my closet laid | But her ladyship was this night appeased ; 


away. 


Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting, 


till I see 

It is a little half-worn shoe, not large enough fo 
me, 

And all at once I feel a sense of bitter loss anc 
pain, 


As sharp as when, two years ago, it cut my heart | 


in twain. 


I held the skein. 


I held the skein, the last few strands ; 
| And as they escape, my outstretched hands 
| Were stretched out further and further still 
| (You sce the yarn might have dropped), until 
l | Somehow—well Polly wasn’t ill, 
Only a little bit tired, she said, 
And, perhaps a suspicion of ache in the head 
That nestled close under a beard that was red, 


O! little feet that wearied not, I wait for them no | But is auburn now. And she calls me Ned, 


more, 


For I am drifting on the tide, while they have 


reached the shore ; 


little shoes so old, 


I try tothink my darling’s feet are treading streets 


| And says it was really very ill-bred 
To kiss her and hold her waist instead 
Of the skein, and she’ll never trust me again. 


I held the skein. 
—Oakland Week. 


And while the blinding tear drops wet these | But she has, years have flown since then 


of gold, 

And so I lay them down again, but always turn 
to say-— 

God bless the little feet that now so surely can- 
not stray! 


And while I thus am standing I almost seem to 
see 

Two little forms beside me, just as they used to 
be! 


Two little faces lifted with their sweet and ten- 


der eyes! 

Ah, me! I might have known that look was born 
of Paradise. 

I reach my arms out fondly, but they clasp the 
empty air! 

There is nothing of my darlings but the shoes 
they used to wear. 


O! the bitterness of parting cannot be done away 

Till I meet my darlings walking where their feet 
can never stray ; 

When [ no more am drifting upon the surging 
tide, 

But with them safely landed upon the river side ; 

Be patient, heart, while waiting to see their shin- 
ing way, 

For the little feet in the golden street can never 
go astray. 

—Cnidentified. 


THE WINDING OF THE SKEIN. 


I held the skein for her one night, 

When the shadowy glint of the firelight 

Danced fitfully on the opposite wall. 

Polly and I, and that was all, 

Were there to see the ghostly ball; 

Tongs and scuttle, hearth-dogs and cat, 

Venus de Milo and mandarin fat, 

"Table and lamp, and chairs where we sat, 

In rythmic measure went round and round, 

In rythmic measure with never a sound. 

While Polly’s arms as she wound and wound, 

Looked like a fiddler drawing his bow 

Across his fiddle to and fro; 

The strings were those of the skein, you know 
I held the skein. 


| Streamed thick and fast on the window-pane. 


DYING FIRES. 
| The log on which the hearth-fire long has fed 


Is nigh consumed, and now the flame burns low | 


With one faint blaze of feeble, flickering red, 

But now the wind comes breathing soft along, 

It flames again and lights the gloom about, 
Then lower sinks, as quick the wind is gone, 


Love’s fire for long has fed upon the heart, 
| And nigh consumed it through a feeble flame, | 
| From out the ashes now and then doth start, 

Casting weird shadows on the troubled brain. | 
| But mem’ry’s wind comes breathing softly by, 
| It glows again and for a time is bright. 
| Then the thought passes and lips sadly sigh, 


| As it dies out and leaves behind but night. 
—Edward A. Fuller. 


| 


BY THE FIRE. 


She sat and mused by the drift-wood fire, 
| As the leaping flames flashed high and higher, 
| And the phantoms of youth, as fair and bright, 
| Grew for her gaze in the ruddy light ; 
The blossoms she gathered in life’s young days, 
Wreathed.and waved in the flickering blaze ; 
And she laughed through a sunny mist of tears, 
That rose at the dream of her April years ; 
And ever and aye the sudden rain, 
Plashed on the glittering window-pane. 


Sobered and saddened the pictures that showed | 
As the drift-wood logs to a red core glowed, 
And the fancied figures of older time 

Passed with the steadied step of their prime; 
The daisies and snowdrops bloomed and died, 
Red roses and lilies stood side by side, 

While richer, and fuller, and deeper grew 

The lines of the pictures August drew ; 

And ever and aye the falling rain | 


| 


The drift-wood died down into feathery ash, 
Where faintly and fitfully shone the flash ; 
Slowly and sadly her pulses beat, 


I held the skein. I’d known her long, 

And my heart had learned the same old song 
That hearts have sung since hearts were made, 
Thrilled in the sunlight or sobbed inthe shade. | 
But my lips were mute, for I was afraid 

To speak my thoughts. So I held my peace 
And borrowed hope, and took new lease | 


| And soft was the fall, as of vanishing feet ; 
| And lush and green as from guarded grave, 


| The “ wet west wind ” that went wandering by, 


She saw the grass of the valley wave ; 
And like echoes in ruins seemed to sigh, | 


And caught the sweep of the sullen rain, 
And dashed it against the window-pane 
—All the Year Round. 


That ghostly figures on the wali doth throw. | 


“JOHN.” 


I stand behind his elbow-chair, 
My hand rests softly on his hair— 
Hair whose silver is dearer to me 
Than all the goid on earth could be ; 
And my eyes of brown 
Look tenderly down 
On John, my John! 


The firelight leaps, and laughs, and warms, 
Wraps us both in its ruddy arms— 
John, as he sits in the hearth glow red, 
Me with my hands on his dear old head— 
Encircling us both, 
Like a ring of truth, 
Me and my John. 


His form has lost its early grace, 
Wrinkles rest on his kindly face ; 

His brow no longer is smooth and fair, 
For time has left his autograph there ; 
But anoble prize, 

In my loving eyes 
Is John, my John! 


“ My love,”’ he says, and lifts his hands, 

Browned by the sun of other lands, 

Ina tender clasp on mine to lay, 

“ How long ago was our wedding day?” 
I smile through my tears, 
And say, ‘‘ Years and years, 
My John, dear John.” 


We say no more, the fire light glows ; 


My hands drop down in mute caress- 
Each throb of my heart is a wish to bless 
With my life’s best worth 
The heart and the hearth 
Of John, my John! 


| 
Then flickering fades and with a puff goes out. | Both of us muse, on what—who knows ? 


—Unidentificd. 


WANTED. 
HE. 
Wanted—A wife who can handle a broom, 
To brush down the cobwebs and sweep up the 
room ; 
To make decent bread that a fellow can eat— 
Not the horrible compound you everywhere 
Who knows how to broil, to fry and to roast 
Make a cup of good tea and a platter of toast: 
A woman who washes, cooks, irons and stitches, 
And sews up the rips in a fellow’s old breeches ; 
And makes her own garments--an item that grows 
Quite highly expensive, as everyone knows ; 
A common-sense creature, and still with a min 
To teach and to gulde—exalted, refined ; 
A sort of an angel and household combined. 


SHE. 


| Wanted—A husband who thinks of his wife 

As the help, and the pride, and the joy of his life; 
Who is thoughtful to put all his garments away, 
Who hangs up his slippers, brush and com!) 


every day ; 


Who will bring in the water, the coal and t! 


wood, 


| Nor grumble about it, and speak harsh and ruc 
| Who coming to supper, as he does often, late, 
| Blames not the tired wife because he had to wait; 
| Who thinks of her numberless steps here ani 


there, 
And paying no help, grudges naught she ma) 
wear. 


If a man of these qualities—blessed with a min« 
| That knows true from false—wants a wife, he wi 


find 


There are still a few left—wife and helpmeet com 


bined. 
—Unidentified. 
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PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHERs. 


CLark W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BryAn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


IloLvYOKE, MAss. DECEMBER 26, 1885. New York CIry. 

Goot HovusEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-pa | at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
onecf the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. 
In PROSPECT. 
The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 


practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the | 
contributions of scores of the very ‘best writers of the present day | 


on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
yaluable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at 
an early day. 


The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- | 


lished cntire in this volume. These are,—1st. The Prize of $250 


fora Scries of Six Papers on the subject of “ How to Eat, Drink | 


and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 


Sidney ” (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a leading magazine writer | 


of Household Literature. 

2d. ‘The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled “ Mistress Work and Maid Work, 
—Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. IE. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3d. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

“Fitty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 
Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 
for both American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested by the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume ‘Two. 

Marion Harland will write of “ Visitor and Visited.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 

E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “ Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping ” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household ” at heart. 


Goop HOvUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 

sent by mail, post*free. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, 
1.—*ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—* COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.-— TWENTY-S1x Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4.-—“* DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—“* THE CoTTaAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. : 

8.—“‘ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAmMp CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9.-—Goop HOovuSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘IcE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—‘* Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,”’ by Marion Harland, 


| 546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 


12,—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.--WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “‘ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of Goop HouSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of “ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


” 


18.—‘* CATHERINE OWEN'S NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—*‘ CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

20.—*COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne; Illus- 
trated, 256 pages, bound in Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;”’ 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


” 


a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
126 pages, 200 I]lustrations, 


22.—** NEEDLEWORK, 
dery and Drawn Work, by “ Jenny June; 
Paper Cover. 

23.—* LADIES MANUAL OF Fancy WorK,” by “Jenny June;” 96 | 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. | 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—*THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27-—“ HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WoMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘‘GOLDEN DEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 


29.—Any two of the “ HEALTH AND HoE LiBrary,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,—‘ The Secret of a Good Memory ;”" | 
3,-** Sleep and Sleeplessness 4,-‘‘Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident; ”’ 6,-“‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


| 
30.—** A Boy’s WoRKsSHoP 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
31.—* A YEAR'S Cookery,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘ In Case of 
Accident,”’ “* How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


33-—A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk | 
are also included. 

35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With | 


this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with, 


— 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de 
signed to be hung on '‘closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the | use. 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and nade 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattcrn, 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has fou 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip. 


| pers, etc. Itis stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worke:! and 


made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover jt 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang }utton 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang \) by 
ribbons which are also sent. ; 

39.—“ KENSINGTON AND LusTRE PAINTING,” “KENSINGTON Ey. 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERs,” STITCHES FOR 
PaTcHWoRK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


40.—Comprises a ] )uster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry. hag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made «i fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 
Cowper made it a prominent point of his Zasé to write of 
“ The cups 
That cheer but not inebriate.” * * * * 
And Pope in his Rape of the Locke of 
“‘ Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes,) 
New stratagems.” * * * * 
And Herbert, in 7he Temple, once said: 
“Drink not the third glasse * * * 
It 1s most just to throw that on the ground, 
Which would throw me there, if I kept the round.” 
And yet again, Milton, in Samson Agonistes, of he 
““ Whose drink was only from the liquid brook.” 
After reading all these different old-time versions of the “drink” 
problem, the question quite naturally comes forcibly for ard, 
* What shall we drink?” having in mind health, comfort. con- 
venience and the satisfying of ‘“ man’s dainty tastes.” 
Shakespeare in King Henry V///. helps to give a gratiiying 
solution of the vexed question when he says: 
“Read this 
And after, this; and then to breakfast, with 
What appetites you have.” * * * 
Good things were these, in their own day, 
But better now for us who may 
Drink Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Or, Dietetic Cocoa, 
Or, Broma and Cocoa, 
Or, Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa ; 
Aye, fortunate are we who may 
The aroma scent of Cocoa. 
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Milkmaid Brand. 


i Economical and convenient for all kitchen 
“} babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


!, ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box 3773. 


1. O. Box 3773. 


NGLO-SWISS FOOD, 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CoO. 


86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 


A 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


PRODUCES eatest brilliancy. 
Is HARMLESS in every respect. 


OLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, 


ALL METALS 
AND GLASS. 


EQUIRES least labor. 


Sold area, and sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stam 


AUTION — See that ful 


name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and a label is on box 


Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


MERICAN BICYCLES 


N.FRANKLIN ST. 

CHICAGO. 


SIZES, TOGO INCHES. PRICES 


SPRINKLER. 


FOR 


Dampens the Clothes so Even. 


A ‘THOUSAND 
AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


Practicn! and useful for Flowers, Clothes, Carpets, 
Shower !\ith, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis- 
infecting and Deodorizing Rooms, and for Various 
Fine Sprinkling, throws a Uniform Spray and better 
than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 

By dipping in a basin of water it fills instantly. The 


tallis fincly perforated. Spray controlled by pressure | 


of the hand. A child can use it. 
ished. appreciated better class. Sent b 
mail on ieceipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrate 
Pamphle:. Mention this magazine to 

M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 


Pittsfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


OSNOH 40} euzisne 


Handsomely fin- | 


HORTHAND By oe 


ituations procured all pupils when competent, 
end for circularg W. C. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 


SHARPENER. 


SOLID EMERY KNIFE 


“The Carver's Friend’ 


Has a steel wire through center to prevent breaking, 
and is far superior to any Steel” ever made. 

It keeps the knives in first-class condition and is 
warranted to give satisfaction. Sent by mail postage 
paid on receipt of 60 cents, for apple-wood handle, and 
85 cents for fine coco-bolo handle. Agents Wanted. 


H. P KIN, 
11 South State St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 


Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
Grate. 


RADE MARK 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & GO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


As a magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 


adaptability of its sto- 

ries und poems, all of 
which are original. 

} Specimen copy free 

to any address, News- 

dealers seil it. 

t Agents wanted. 

One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


1 
Better for 
TRADE MARK. 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 


perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, yte Cone and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


iS EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of CrosBy’s ViITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
| ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known ‘to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
“CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.” Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


2 Os A warm iron passed over 
iN the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 
fabric. Designs in Crewels 
i Embroidery, Braiding, an 
Initial Letters. New book, 
Pbound in cloth, showing all 
the latest designs, sent on 
J receipt of 25 cents. 


Be sure and give Briggs & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk ¢rial. 
ImporTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 

§~At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 

104 Franklin St., New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest and Drawers 


Jrawers in one. Equi- 
Emancipation 


Corset combined. Ob- 

ing Supporters, Sani Nap! 

etc. NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PERFECT in FIT for all 
ages—infants to adults. 
BEST for HEALTH, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front i of 


clasps, 
t Sold by leading 
retailers. 


TRY THEM. TAKE 

SNS 

= 


FERRIS BROS. Mfrs, 
81 White Street, N. Y. 
“ woon’s 


2 Genuine Selected Spices” 
Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 


TRADE Mark 
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Gooo HouseEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


THE HAND-MADE CRACKERS of Bent & Company, of Milton, 
Mass., are said to excel all others, whether of home or foreign 
make, by people who make it their pride to procure for themselves 
and set before their friends only that which is best in its kind. If 
there be any who have not yet tried these delicate and toothsome 
morceaux, they would do well to apply to their grocer for a box. 


RELIABLE Cook Books.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce 
in another place a list of Reliable Cook Books. Cook Books have 
become such a legion in name and of such a variety in nature, that 
the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will thank us for drawing 
their attention to such as are worthy of consideration and purchase. 
Among these we catalogue the Cook Books issued by Harper & 
Brothers. 


“CRACKERS ” is an Americanism for “ biscuit,” against the use 
of which the English have often protested. But in accepting the 
American variety of the thing they have been obliged to accept 
the term, which has now become a household word with them. 
This is due to the excellence of the crackers manufactured by 
Bent & Co., of Milton, Mass., which are now sent to all the ends 
of the earth, not excepting “far Cathay.” The house was estab- 
lished in 1801. 


Frrst-CLAss PIANOS AND ORGANS.—AII who wish to secure a 
first-class piano or organ, will do well to send for catalogue to the 
B. Shoninger piano or organ company, New Haven, Conn., Estab- 
lished 1850. We understand this house to be one of the most reli- 
able manufacturing concerns in the United States. We believe a 
large amount can be saved by ordering direct from the factory, over 
the usual retail prices, and purchasers will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they will receive a first-class instrument fully 
warranted. 


THE Dick SEAMLESS FooT WARMER is about the only shoe 
that combines warmth, pliability, durability and noiselessness. 
They are used by all classes of people who desire genuine comfort 
and pleasure therefrom. They are especially adapted to the use of 
nurses, invalids or any one troubled with cold, tender or tired feet, 
particularly on a cold floor in an office or study. They are hand 
woven on a last, of wool listing, have colored ties, and stripes up 
the instep, are lined with wool and have pliant but tough russett 
soles. W.H. Dick of Dansville, N. Y., is the manufacturer. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHAIR-MAKING.—The Science of Chairs was 
written of entertainingly in an early number of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, but the writer failed to touch one important point of the 
Science—Chair-Making, or that of strength and symmetry of con- 
struction. On this part the well known Shaker chairs fill the bill 
as full as it can well be filled. Whatever blemishes we find in the 
Household Life of the Shaker brethren and sisters, we rarely find 
anything but “the pure juice of the grape” in their farm products 
and shop handiwork. Especially is this the case with the Shaker 
chairs made by the Mount Lebanon, N. Y., firm, of R. M. Wagan 
& Co. 

Bonp’s Boston BROWN BREAD MEAL.—Tradition gives Boston 
Baked Beans the of honor on the old-time 


HAVE THEM BOUND! 
SEND US $1.00 


and we will send you a BINDING CASE 
made to hold One. or 13 
Numbers of 


-—Good Housekeeping.—. 


It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy leather straps acro s 
the back at the top and bottom of the inside between which are stretched stout 
cords for holding the magazines. By using this Binder you can preserve 
the magazines intact, as it is not necessary to punch holes through 
them to fasten in, and any number can be easily removed 
and: as easily replaced without injury 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


NEw OFFICE, 111 Broadway. 


breakfast table of Yankee housewives. The tradition has jg 
handed down and the practice of “eating beans,” from » eneraigl 
to generation, with every New Englander, wherever fc und, yg 
the present time. A modern addition to Beans, is Boston Bry 
Bread, and now that Bond’s Self-Raising Boston Brown Bry 
Meal has been successfully introduced to the public, \ew g 
landers and the rest of mankind, as well, may have th-ir Bak 
Beans on Sunday mornings and the Boston Brown Bread at; 
meal, if they like, without let or hindrance of any kind. 


OURTAINS. 


For curtains, cornices and lambrequins are abandone:|. Polg 
of wood or of gilt, with rings to which the curtains are attached 
are used for curtains of all kinds, whether thin or thici, musig 
or lace, cotton or damask. The rings are sewed (rectly 
the hem at the top of the curtain, or else they are attache 
by little clamps that have been made for this purpose. J 
the place of lambrequins, there are sometimes valances, » 
the Queen Anne cap, made of a straight width of plush, fel 
or other stuff, simply edged with gimp or fringe, placed smoothly 
across the top of the window, and from beneath this fall the 
muslin or lace curtains. Printed holland shades in cambric 
designs of blue or rose on a white ground are pretty for cou 
try houses, but those of unbleached linen, embroidered with 
self-colors, are best liked for the city. White canvas bands 
wrought in gay colors, are new for fastening back white cur 
tains, though ribbons are most used for this purpose. It isa 
rule that all the windows in front of the houses should have 
the same kind of shades and sash curtains also, while the inne 
curtains may differ in each room. Madras muslins are in favor 
for vestibule curtains, because they give a rich glow of color to 
the hall.—.Se/ected. 


KEEP THINGS OLEAN. 


A few points in regard to cleansing things about a house are 
worth remembering. Cold rain water and soap will remove ma 
chine grease from white goods ; soap and water applied wit): a bitof 
old flannel will remove grease or dirt spots on carpets, which should 
afterward be rubbed dry witha piece of soft cloth; oil or grease 
on carpets may also be rubbed out with Indian meal, the latter 
being replaced as fast as discolored with more meal till the spot 
has disappeared ; tarnished brass candlesticks will shine like new 
ones if rubbed with a solution of oxalic acid and then polished 
with the finest emery; whiting and benzine mixed to a paste will 
remove grease spots from marble; colored matting shows dirt 
readily especially in dusty weather, but this and other kinds of mat- 
ting may be wiped clean with a cloth dampened with salt anc water: 
chlorinated soda, which may be procured at any druggists. will re 
move ink stains on white wash goods without injuring thiv cloth, 
the application being by simply pouring a few drops on the stained 
surface; Benares or any finely etched brass should be clcaned in 
this way. Wash in pure hot water, rub with a bit of soi: cloth ) 
dipped in lemon juice, rinse again in hot water and polis!) witha | : 
piece of chamois skin. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HouseKEEPINc is printed is made by the 


Nonotuck Paper Co. 
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